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Adam and Eve. 


Cuapter XXXIII. 


Lens the small party of soldiers were employed in attracting 

the attention of the inhabitants to the meaningless parade of 
taking down the offer of reward, and replacing it by the announce- 
ment of discovery, the larger portion of their company had already 
entered Uncle Zebedee’s house and seized upon Jerrem, their object 
being to avoid any defence on the part of the neighbours, which Adam, 
with a view of preventing further search being made in the house, 
had assured them was certain to take place unless they could find 
a means of very speedily effecting their purpose. Although little 
disposed to be influenced by any of his suggestions, the force of this 
one was greatly strengthened by the necessity of dividing themselves 
into two parties, one of which must take Adam on, while the other 
returned to Polperro to seize the prisoner. And this they managed 
with such promptitude, that in less than ten minutes they had entered 
the house, and had dragged out Jerrem who, half stupefied, was 
pinioned and marched off before he was sufficiently aroused to 
thoroughly comprehend or realise his situation. 

The tattoo of the drums announced to the men on the quay that 
the capture was effected, and the party, hurrying off by the Warren, 
had joined their comrades, already half up Talland Lane, before those 
who had been spectators of one calamity could exchange their evil 
tidings with those who had witnessed the other. 

Yes, Jerrem was gone! led off to disgrace, maybe to death, through 
the treachery of his shipmate, his comrade, his—all but in blood— 
brother. What would come next? Ghastly fears crowded in upon 
all present. Vengeance grew rank, hatred spread out on all sides; 
the earth thirsted for his blood, and the air was thick with curses 
showered on his name. Even Joan turned relentless, and flung pity 


from her heart; while old Zebedee, stung to the quick by the odium 
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brought upon his name, disowned Adam for his son, and took God to 
witness that so long as life remained every farthing he possessed 
should be spent in saving Jerrem. 

At early dawn of the next day, Joan, at the instance of her uncle 
and in company with several trusty friends, set off first for Liskeard, 
and then, if need be, to get on to Plymouth or to Bodmin—at one 
of which places Jerrem, they said, was certain to be tried. Bodmin 
Gaol and Plymouth Clink had both been familiar in days gone by to 
many who still lived to tell their tales and give their experience, and 
schemes were already abroad to put the larger boats on wheels, so 
that, if Bodmin were selected, conveyancey might be supplied by 
which the mass of the people could be transported there, and see fair 
play dealt out to their comrade. 

But days went by without Joan coming back ; and Eve, who was 
left behind to look after Uncle Zebedee, had to sit and listen to the 
terrible outpourings of wrath against his son, to which the old man 
gave vent in the presence of his neighbours, and the more heart- 
rending desolation of spirit which bowed him to the ground when no 
strange eye was near to witness his weight of woe. 

So entirely had the chain of circumstances overpowered Eve that 
this climax of disaster seemed to have sealed up the flow of her 
emotions, and listening to and looking at the tears, exclamations, 
sighs, and groans, with which the excitable, sympathetic Cornish folk 
expressed their anguish and their indignation, she asked herself, 
“ Had all feeling left her? Did she no longer care what happened 
to herself or anybody around her? Was it nothing to her that her 
life was, as it were, at an end; her future blighted ; her hopes dead ; 
her love disgraced, reviled, disowned, and denounced by his own father 
and his own family ?” Anyway, she could find no tears to bewail her 
sad fate in, no sighs to relieve her burdened heart, no groans to ease 
her desolate spirit: all was chaos, over which two dark shadows 
moved—the spectral forms of herself and Adam. 

“Uncle, what do you think’s become of him? where can he have 
gone to?” Eve asked one night, as, no longer afraid of his neigh- 
bours seeing him, the old man tore off the armour under which in 
their presence he concealed every softer feeling. 

“To bottom o’ sae—clane gone out o’ the warld, I hope, where I 
wishes I was too!” groaned Zebedee. ‘“ Awh! to think e’er a boy 0’ 
mine should ha’ sarved us so! that he, us counted ’bove all other flesh 
and blood, should ha’ bin the whiles carryin’ "bout the heart of a 
fausee Judas in his body !” 

“Perhaps he was mad,” said Eve, dropping her voice in terror of 
the suggestion. 

“Lord send I could see un ravin’!” cried Zebedee. “ Why,” he 
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added, his voice breaking under the pictured joy, “I'd thraw mysel’ 

*pon un and hug un to me close, though he tored out my heart ‘pon 
the spot for’t? Naw, lass, naw,” he sighed, “he ain’t mad: ’tis the 
devil has seazed hold on un somehow! that’s what’s brought un to 
this.” 

“Didn’t he say nothing that seems now as if he'd told you that 
night what he meant to do?” urged Eve. 

“ Naw, nothin’.” 

“ And you didn’t say anything to him, did you? ” 

“ss, there ’tis, that’s what sticks by me, and shaws me plain the 
vengeance that was in un, ’cos I tawld un that us was tryin’ to dale 
double, so as to manage for Jerrem to stale away.” 

“You didn’t tell him about the soldier ?” faltered Eve. “No, you 
couldn’t, because you didn’t know anything about it yourself, did 

ou ?” 

“Iss, did. Jerrem tawld—he allays tawld me everythin’, Jerrem 
did—and I ups and tells Adam.” 

An icy grip seized Eve by the heart. 

“Oh, uncle!” she groaned, “could it be because of that—that he 
thought—about me ?” 

“What damon’s in the maid now?” cried the old man, starting to 
his feet, and standing before her with clenched hands and quivering 
limbs. “Do ’ee give heed to what ’tis you’m sayin’ of. Doan’t ’ee 
knaw that if I thought that ’twas you was the cause of it, I’d scat’ 
out yer brains on the planchin where you’m standing to!” 

Eve shrank back in terror, while Zebedee, after a minute’s pause, 
his outburst ended, sank down into his former despondent attitude 
muttering : 

“There, there! let be! let be! Awh, I wander what ’tis a- 
keepin’ o’ Joan so!—things is all bottom side upmost when her’s 
out o’ hailin’ distance.” 

But two days more passed before Joan returned, bringing with 
her the startling intelligence that, instead of Bodmin or Plymouth, 
Jerrem was to be tried in London, to which place report said Adam 
had already been removed. But though every one thirsted for news, 
beyond the bare facts, Joan had little with which to satisfy them ; 
she had failed in her endeavour to see Jerrem, of whose present 
whereabouts even no one could speak with certainty; she could 

learn no positive tidings of Adam, neither had she been able to 
ascertain any trustworthy account of the betrayal, only that it was 
in every one’s mouth that Adam had done it, and had meant to do 
it from the first moment he found that the shot fired against his 
will would bring them all to trouble. Mr. Macey, the lawyer at 
Fowey, who had always managed Uncle Zebedee’s money business, 
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had said ’twas a terrible job of it, and though he couldn’t take it 
himself, he’d see ’twas carried through by somebody sharper at such 
work than he was; and he’d sent Uncle Zebedee word that not a 
stone should be left unturned, nor a guinea unspent, while hope was 
left that Jerrem’s life might be saved; but he also sent a solemn 
warning to him, and to all the Lottery’s crew, to keep quiet and 
out of sight, until ’twas seen whether they meant to carry their 
vengeance further, or whether Jerrem’s life alone would serve to 
content them. 

“Waal,” sighed Zebedee, who had listened eagerly to the whole 
of Joan’s details, and patiently to old Mr. Macey’s friendly warning, 
“they’m fair words and kindly spoken; and so far as they goes I'll 
bide by ’em. But hark ’ee here, Joan, if the warst comes to warst, 
mind this, though they strings me up with un and we swings together, 
I'll stand yet wance more face to face with Jerrem afore he dies.” 

“ And that you shall,” said Joan; “and so will I, too, for while 
in life us cherished un, so while life lasts us ’ll never desert un.” 

“And as for t’other wan,” said the stricken old man, his 
wrinkled face growing pinched and sharp, “may the wound that he’s 
planted in my heart rankle and fester in his own! May he live to 
know the want o’ they he’s cast hisself off from, and die a stranger 
in a furrin land, and be buried where none who knawed un here can 
point to the grave that holds un! ” 

“Uncle!” cried Eve, thrusting her fingers into her ears to keep 
out these terrible words from falling on them, “uncle!” But Joan’s 
upraised hand warned her to keep silent, and turning she saw that a 
sudden change had fallen upon Zebedee; his features had relaxed, 
his stretched eyelids were half closed over his glazed eyes, his head 
drooped low and was sunk down upon his breast. 

For some minutes the two girls stood anxiously gazing at him, 
until Joan, terrified by the ashen pallor which had blanched his 
usually ruddy cheeks, ventured to speak, and at length succeeded in so 
far rousing him that he allowed himself to be persuaded to go to bed, 
and the two girls were left alone. 

“You're wanting to run up to your mother’s, Joan, ain’t you?” 
said Eve. “T’ll sit and watch Uncle Zebedee while you’re gone.” 

“No, never mind for to-night,” said Joan wearily. 

“Then let me go,” said Eve; “’twon’t take me any time, and I 
want a breath of fresh air,” and she rose from her seat as she spoke ; 
but Joan intercepted. 

“No; now sit down,” she said hurriedly ; “there ain’t no call 
for neither to go; ’sides which ’tis too late. I don’t want ’ee to go 
wanderin’ ’bout in the dark—you’m too much given to goin’ out by 
yourself—it won't do now ; ’taint safe, you knaw.” 
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Eve stared. 

“Not safe, Joan! why not?” 

“Well, now, I'd rather you didn’t. Sit down now, like a dear.” 

Eve sat down, but her curiosity awakened by Joan’s agitated, 
nervous manner, she said : 

“ Joan, what is it? I’m sure you’ve heard something. Tell me, 
what makes you say we oughtn’t to go out by ourselves ?” 

Joan hesitated. 

“T wonder,” she said, ‘whether I’d best tell ’ee or not? It may 
be nothin’ but a passel o’ mazed talk, only I wouldn’t have a finger 
o’ harm laid ’pon ’ee for warlds.” 

“ Why, what is it, Joan?” 

“Well, my dear, you see, I’ve see’d Jonathan. Through Adam’s 
tellin’, he was tooked off too, and lodged in Plymouth Clink; but 
findin’ they couldn’t make un spake a word o’ sense, when they 
carr'd Adam away they left Jonathan bide, and there he is, and there 
I hope he’ll stay.” 

“You do? What for?” asked Eve, amazed. 

“Why, ’cos o’ you, Eve. Iss,” she said, answering her look of 
surprise, “ he’s for all the world like anybody ravin’ mad agen you.” 

“Against me? But why against me?” 

“ He will have that you’m the cause of it all,” said Joan; “and ’t 
seems now he let out to Adam ’bout the letter that Jerrem writ and 
he broffed, and then he drove un further mad by a passel o’ lies he’s 
somehow got tagged on t’ it, that you’d ha’ told the sergeant, and 
through that he dropped a bit o’ paper, tellin’ of it all, into the 
rendevoos winder—for seemin’ that was how they got scent o’ the 
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Lottery's landin’. 

“ And Adam believed him ?” gasped Eve. 

“He must have,” sobbed Joan; “and then I reckon somethin’ he 
see’d or heered that night finished un.” 

“Qh, Joan!” cried Eve; flinging herself down and burying her 
head on Joan’s lap. 

“Tss; don’t it seem as if us all must have some hand in tightenin’ 
the rope that’s round that poor sawl’s neck?” 

“ And Adam could believe that I would betray them—would betray 
him?” and clasping her hands, Eve looked up as if making an appeal 
to some unseen presence. “Him,” she said, “for whom I would have 
given my life—for whom,” she cried, breaking down—* oh! Joan—I 
would give my life now!” 

“Iss, I know you would,” said Joan, hugging her close to her. 
“Why, haven’t I called un everything bad before ’ee, o’ purpose ’cos 
I should see ’ee flare up agen me for doin’ it, and haven’t I blessed 
ee in my heart for stickin’ to un through thick and thin? Awh, 
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Eve, my dear, don’t ’ee judge me hard for keeping all to Jerrem’s side. 
"Taint only love for Jerrem makes me do it, but that Adam shan’t 
never be fouled by havin’ the stain o’ blood restin’ ’pon un. If ’twas 
only for that, I’d spend my last breath to save Jerrem from hangin’,’ 

“They think they'll try to hang him?” said Eve, in a faltering 
voice. 

“Tss, for certain they'll try, and though I didn’t say so to uncle, 
all Mr. Macey fears is, that wan life won’t content ’em neither.” 

“Could Adam have known that?” whispered Eve. 

“He knawed ’twas death to whoever was took, and a free pardon 
to whoever told on ’em, or else why didn’t he take and knock him on 
the head hisself? Jonathan says,” she added, after a minute’s pause, 
“that when he’d told un bout you, he sprung on un like a tiger, and 
shook un like a rat; and after, when it comed to "bout the letter, he 
roared out like a bull belvin’, and then fell flat down ’pon his face 
like one struck for death.” 

“Oh, why—why did Jerrem send that letter?” moaned Eve, 
wringing her hands in desperation. 

“Iss, why indeed?” said Joan; “though that could have had 
nothin’ to do with the findin’s out that I can see; for if ’twas the last 
word I spoked, I could take an oath to never havin’ quitted a word 
*bout it to a single livin’ sawl;‘and as to you meetin’ the sergeant, 
why, you never stirred from this, did ’’ee? Let’s see, what did us do 
that day?” she added, trying to recall the past events, while Eve, 
sensible of having concealed her meeting with Reuben May, averted 
her face, so that Joan might not perceive its terrible pallor. 

Over and over again had Eve endeavoured to screw up her courage 
to tell Joan of this meeting, since which one misfortune after another 
had crowded so thickly upon them, as to make each endeavour seem 
inopportune. For days after the interview, she had every now and 
again been seized with terror lest Reuben should make his appearance ; 
and great was her relief when, as time went on, she began to be 
released from this anxiety. But no suspicion that he could in any 
way have been connected with the betrayal had ever entered her mind 
until now, when, as Joan spoke of her being the supposed betrayer, a 
sudden dart of terror seemed to strike her. Was it possible? Could 
she have said anything that Reuben had laid hold of against them? 
For an instant Eve wrestled with the doubt, and tried to crush it; 
but so vividly did it rise up before her, that at any cost she felt it 
must be set at rest, and seizing Joan’s hand, she blurted out : 

“Joan, there’s one thing I’ve never told you of—that the day we 
expected them all back, after Jerrem’s letter had come, I went out for 
a bit by Talland way, and there, just down before you come to the 
Warren stile, I met 
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“Not he! No, doan’t ’ee tell me you see’d the sergeant,” cried 
Joan, forcing her hands up to Eve’s mouth, as if to keep back the 
words. 

“The sergeant, no!” said Eve indignantly, “but the young man 
I told you of from London—Reuben May !” 

“Reuben May, Eve! Why however did he come down ‘long this 
ways? What broffed un here, eh?” 

“ He was coming to see me,” said Eve. ‘He had come in Capen 
Triggs’ vessel, because of something he’d heard about us, and the 
minute he saw me he began about uncle and Adam, calling them both 
thieves and robbers, and I can’t tell what.” 

“ But that wouldn’t make ’ee tell un nothin’ ’bout their landin’? ” 
said Joan. 

“No. I feel sure I never mentioned that. I told him they were 
expected home, because I feared he’d want to come that night and 
see you all; but then we fell to quarrelling again, and parted in such 
anger that I said I hoped never to see his face again.” 

“But whatever made ’ee keep it to yourself, and never spake of it 
til now?” said Joan, turning her eyes upon Eve with a look of 
anxious scrutiny. 

“T never meant to keep it from you, Joan,” said Eve earnestly, 
“and only that your mother and Mrs. Climo and the rest were here, I 
should have told you the minute I got back; then, when they were 
gone, I said, I'll tell her as soon as we come down from the cliff: 
but what happened there put everything else out of my head for that 
night, and since then, though I’ve had it on my lips to say twenty 
times, something has always come up to hinder me from speaking.” 

“Td a-made sure you'd never cast eyes on any man outside the 
place,” said Joan perplexed by this new opening out of difficulties. 

“T wish now, more than ever, that it had never happened,” sighed 
Eve. “Still, Joan, the moreI think of it the more certain I feel 
that Reuben May had no hand in it, unless it could be that anybody 
might have watched us together. That’s not impossible, although I 
never met a single soul, coming or going.” 

Joan made no comment; for a minute she seemed to struggle 
and debate with her thoughts, then, suddenly looking up, she said : 

“ Eve, you'll have to go back home to wance; it ‘ull never do to 
have ’ee stayin’ here now.” 

“But why, Joan? Has what I have told you made you think 
ill of me? Don’t you believe that I am speaking the truth 
when I say that what kept me silent were the bitter words that 
Reuben May spoke. I meant to tell you of it because I had spoken 
of him to you before ; I could never have told Adam, that one I had 
counted as my greatest friend had called him a thief over whose head 
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the gallows was dangling ; ” and at the remembrance of how near those 
words seemed now to the truth, Eve burst into a passion of tears. 

“ Now don’t ’ee go for to cry like that,” exclaimed Joan, dashing 
away the drops which were blinding her own eyes. Whatever ’tis, 
T loves ’ee too well to think harm of ’ee for it; and whether ’twas he 
or some other man, t’ mischief’s done now and can’t be set straight 
agen. But, Eve, us mustn’t let more harm come to us if we can 
hinder it, and I towld ’ee that I didn’t like the angry words and the 
manin’ looks o’ Jonathan, and he gived two or three twists o’ 
hisself while he was spakin’ that made me turn as cold as death, 
and ’t seemed as if I couldn’t draw my eyes away from the glarin’ roll 
he was lookin’ about un with.” 

“ Oh, I’m not afraid of Jonathan,” said Eve, trying to brave down 
the tremor of nervous fear which was creeping through her ; “a poor, 
half-witted creature who says one thing this minute, and forgets all 
about it the next.” 

“ Awh, my dear, don’t ’ee sneer at Jonathan,” said Joan reprov- 
ingly; “he’s a bitter foe, ll warn ’ee. And when,” she added, 
dropping her voice to a whisper, “he talks of maidens who loves to 
stand gazin’ ’pon the sea, growing dizzy and fallin’ in, and o’ folks 
bein’ ’ticed fro’ their homes, and never comin’ back ‘longs agen, ’tis 
time to steer clear of un, Eve, for there’s devilry in his words 
and mischief broodin’ in his mind.” 

“Why, Joan!” gasped Eve; “surely he wouldn’t? You don’t 
think he’d—murder me ?” and, as the words came trembling out, her 
lips turned white with horror. 

“T wouldn’t like to lave’ee in his way,” faltered Joan. 

“But he’d be afraid—wouldn’t he?” 

“Waal, if so he could get free to tell his story, there’s no knawin’ 
what might come of it. I had to dale double with un as it was, and 
manage so that neither wan but me got in to see un; and ’fore he 
gets set free altogether, Eve, you must put miles atween you and they, 
who, when they’d listened to his story, would awnly be too quick to 
shut their eyes to what they wasn’t axed to take part in.” 

“ Of course, in that case,” said Eve, “’tis best I should go back by 
myself to London. 

And, as the words came slowly dragging forth, the narrow street, 
the obscured sky, the stifling air, weighed down upon her, and crushed 
her with a sense of gloom unknown before, when her thirst for 
freedom was but a want unsatisfied. Her whole being revolted 
against the cruel exchange ; her nature cried out in protest, but in 
vain. 

The more they discussed the point, the more convinced they both 
became that there was no other possible alternative, and, the money 
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for her journey being supplied by Uncle Zebedee, under pretence of 
accompanying Jochabed Giles in one of her stolen visits to Plymouth, 
Eve set off late one afternoon, intending to rest by the way, and get 
on the next day to Plymouth, whence she would take coach to London. 

There was to be no leave-taking, for no one must know that she 
was going away. So, with only a nod of good-bye to Uncle Zebedee, 
and a moment’s desperate clinging to Joan, Eve left the house, and, 
in silent sadness, followed Jochabed down the street, past the Warren, 
and away along by the cliff path until they came to the jutting point 
which, once past, shuts out all view of Polperro from beyond. 

Here Eve paused, and, motioning Jochabed to go on, she turned 
and bade her eyes gaze round upon the scene, and look their last 
farewell. 

The sun, which all day long had shone hot and fierce, had run its 
course, and sunk to rest, leaving its trail of glory to tip the hills 
above, and be reflected down in crimson glow upon the sea below. 
The mist of heat, which all day long had hung over the land, though 
rolled away from there, still floated in filmy clouds before the harbour’s 
mouth, veiling the little haven, and casting broad shadows on the 
rugged cliffs, up whose steep sides the white-faced houses clung, 
higher and higher still, till they were lost amid the tangle of the 
ridge which crowns the valley’s sides. 

Like an echo awakened by some tuneful strain which jars on the 
ear and smites the heart, because the voice which gave it melody is 
still and hushed for ever, so the sunset calm of that peaceful scene 
jarred on the misery of her who stood stricken and desolate. 

Involuntarily she shut her eyes that, through them at least, her 
heart should be no longer pierced ; and when she opened them again, 
a mist of gathering tears obscured her view and blotted out the 
prospect from her sight. 

Then, slowly turning, Eve went her way, knowing that while this 
life should last, the face of that fair earth would never meet her eyes 
again. 


Carter XXXIV. 


Revusen May had been but a short time back in London, when, one 
evening as he was closing the shutters of his small shop, a boy 
presented himself saying he was the landlady’s nephew at Knight’s 
Passage, and had been sent by her to ask Mr. May for some of the 
things he was taking care of for Eve Pascal. 

“Why, what does she want them for?” asked Reuben curtly. 

“She wants them for Eve Pascal herself,” said the boy. “Eve 
Pascal has come back again; she came back this morning, only she 
hadn’t got any one to send till now.” 
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- “ All right,” said Reuben, returning to his shutter-closing, and 
then proceeding to fasten the door; “T’ll go round and speak to her 
myself.” 

“Then you won’t want me?” said the boy, not sorry to be released 
by his stern-looking companion. 

“No, you can go your own way,” replied Reuben, already several 
paces in advance, and walking with such rapid strides that a few 
minutes brought him to the house which had been the scene of all 
the romance his life had ever known. 

“Oh, Mr. May!” but, paying no heed to the landlady’s voice, and 
without a pause, Reuben ran up the different flights of stairs, knocked 
at the door, opened it, and found himself at once in the presence of Eve. 

“Eve!” 

“Reuben !” 

And then silence, each looking at the other, wondering what could 
have wrought such a change; for the bodily fatigue and mental 
anxiety undergone by Reuben had told as heavily on his appearance 
as the sorrow Eve had endured had told on hers, although the absence 
of original comeliness made the alteration in him Jess generally 
noticeable, 

“Have you been ill, Eve?” and as he put the question a wild 
thought sprang up that» perhaps her suffering had been on his 
account, and, stirred by this prompting, Reuben took her hand in his 
and looked with tender anxiety into her face. 

“No,” she said, quietly withdrawing her hand ; “TI have not been 
ill. Have you? You look very ill.” 

“Oh, that’s on account of my having walked most of the way back 
here from Plymouth; it’s a stiffish tramp, you know, and took the 
little flesh I had off my bones.” 

Eye paused for an instant, as if trying to repress the over-haste 
of her question ; then she said, while her face was half turned away : 

“Did you go straight on to Plymouth after I saw you?” 

“T got to Plymouth{before daylight the next morning. I was forced 
to rest a bit here and there on the way, as I'd come the same ground 
once before that day ; but the night was fine, so, as I didn’t care about 
stopping anywhere, I stumped on without waiting to see Triggs even 
—made a message do for him—and started off on my journey.” 

“Then you never went near Looe at all?” Eve exclaimed with 
eagerness. 

“Ah!” replied Reuben, evading a direct reply by a little laugh, 
under which he heralded his answer, “ you may be sure I didn’t stop 
to inquire the names of all the places I passed through; I was 
in too hot haste to turn my back on them for anything of that sort.” 

“Qh, thank God!” said Eve, and at the words her whole mind 
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and body seemed to relax from the strain imposed on them by the 
suspicion that, in some indistinct way, on her had rested the blame of 
the betrayal. 

“Thank God?” repeated Reuben, sharply. “Thank God for 
what ? ” 

“For not making me the betrayer of those who put their trust in 
me.” 

Reuben’s face turned crimson; but so engrossed was Eve by her 
own satisfaction that his sudden confusion was lost upon her, and 
she continued : 

“T may as well tell you, Reuben, that a terrible trouble has fallen 
upon me and mine since I parted with you. That very night some 
one played us false, and betrayed the Lottery into the hands of the 
revenue.” 

“T can’t see what else was to be expected,” said Reuben stolidly ; 
“when men run their necks into a noose, they may be pretty sure of 
some day finding the knot drawn tight.” 

“T was so afraid that you might have laid hold on anything I said 
to you, and had been led in any way to tell it against them,” sighed 
Eve, paying no heed to the taunt with which Reuben had hoped to 
sting her. 

“And supposing I had,” he said, “ oughtn’t you to thank me for 
doing it? Don’t tell me, Eve,” and he threw into his tone a mixture 
of contempt and bitterness, “ that you’ve come to take it as a trial, 
that those you talk of belonging to are forced into taking to honest 
ways.” 

“Those I belong to have been hunted down like dogs,” she cried. 
“A price has been set upon their lives, and one of them has been 
dragged away up here that they may try and hang him if they 
can.” 

“What!” exclaimed Reuben, starting to his feet, “hang him! 
Who are they going to hang? What can they hang him for? Is it 
your cousin, Adam Pascal, you’re talking of ? ” 

“No; I wish it was,” said Eve, her face quivering with the emotion 
the relation of these details stirred within her ; “ but though ’twas in 
fair fight, ’twas Jerrem shot the man.” 

“Shot what man?” gasped Reuben. 

“The revenue man. The Lottery was lying still, waiting for the 
tide to come up, when the boats crept up behind them in the dark, 
and, if it hadn’t been for Adam, not one among their crew would 
have lived to tell the tale; but by his word he kept his own men 
quiet, all but Jerrem, who fired his gun, and down the revenue man 
fell—dead.” 


Reuben stifled the exclamation which rose to his lips, and Eve, to 
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whose days of pent-up misery the repetition of these woes seemed to 
bring relief, continued : 

“ At first all blamed Adam and praised Jerrem, but almost at once 
the soldiers came, and they’d only barely time to hide away from 
them. Adam went to the mill, and was there a week and more; and 
then some one told him that ’twas I was the cause of their being 
betrayed, and drove him so mad with jealousy and rage that he told 
of the place where Jerrem was hid; and the next day the soldiers 
came again, dragged Jerrem out, and carried him away. And now, 
though uncle spends every guinea he has got, ’tis almost sure that 
through Adam’s word Jerrem will be hanged; for they say they’ve 
brought them both to London, and that they’re lodged in Newgate 
Gaol.” 

Up to this time Reuben’s eyes seemed riveted upon Eve’s face, but 
as she paused he bent his head, and sunk it down upon the table near 
—a movement that at any former time would naturally have awakened 
some surprise, but now so familiar had Eve grown with the aspect of 
sorrow, that she regarded all visible emotion as an outburst of the 
certain sympathy to be expected from her hearers. 

“ Now you know why it is, Reuben,” she continued, “ that I feel so 
glad that you had no hand in anything of this—for you must over- 
look the anger that I showed at that time. I’ve been sorry for it 
often since, and feared you’d count me overbold for talking as I did. 
Not that ’m changed, Reuben, nor think one bit the less of Adam 
for what's happened. No! and though all the world should turn 
their backs on him, I’d stand by his side ; and to prove it I must find 
him out and tell him that, in spite of all they’ve told him, in heart 
and tongue I’ve never been untrue to him.” And filled with the 
desire of seeing the man she loved, Eve clasped her hands, and sat 
trying to resolve her plans, while Reuben commenced pacing the little 
room with a troubled air. Suddenly bringing himself to a stand 
before Eve, he said: . 

“ Eve, be sure your sin will find you out.” 

“No, Reuben ; no,” and she put up her hand as if to avert the 
continuance of any homily, “’tis of no good talking like that. 
Sorrow has sealed up my heart against taking condemnation or com- 
fort from anything of that sort.” 

“Tt isn’t of you I’m thinking!” he exclaimed. “Oh!” he cried, 
giving vent to his pent-up feelings, “down into what a pitfall a 
minute’s evil passion may fling a man. To think that I, while I was 
crying vengeance against others, was drawing down the wrath of God 
upon my own head, stamping myself with the brand of Cain, and 
doing the devil’s work by sending men to death with all their sins still 
heavy on their souls.” 
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“Reuben, what is it you mean?” and seizing hold of him with 
both her hands, Eve gazed into his face. 

“That the thought you had was true,” he said, “and that ’twas me 
who dropped the paper in that told them where the Lottery would 
be found ;” and a tremor ran through Reuben’s frame, his pulses for 
a moment quickened, and then grew faint and seemed to die away; 
while Eve uttered neither word nor sound, her eyes drooped, her hold 
relaxed, and tottering she sank back into the seat behind her, and 
there sat motionless and still as one carved out of stone. 

The abandonment of hope, the unutterable despair of face and 
form, so unlike anything which Reuben had ever seen in Eve, touched 
him as no reproaches could have done. That depth of misery which 
words can neither describe nor express pierced his inmost soul, and 
added to the stings with which conscience was already smiting him, 
Not for the act of betrayal, for, had there been no Eve to prompt 
him, Reuben would have looked upon it as an act of justice that he 
should aid the law against men who set order and government at 
defiance ; and though each man on board had met his death, Reuben 
would have held his conscience free of any tittle of reproach; 
but equitable and unyielding to himself as well as to others, he 
full well knew that when he wrote the words which sealed the 
Lottery's fate, justice was clean gone out of his mind. He neither 
knew nor cared what might become of the men whose safety he 
betrayed ; the whole rancour of his hate was turned against his rival, 
and the paper he flung into the rendezvous window was as much a 
blow aimed at Adam as if he had dealt him a thrust, and had stabbed 
him in the dark. 

“Eve,” he said, “ words are but poor things at a time like this, 
and if I spoke from now till ever, I couldn’t make you see by them 
the misery I feel ; but if you'll trust me this far, I swear by Him who 
sees us both, and knows our hearts, that no stone shall be unturned, 
no thing undone. I'll walk London over, and neither rest day nor 
night till I find out Adam Pascal and his comrade, and tell them the 
whole truth. And when I say this,” he added, his face working 
with emotion, “ don’t fancy ’tis because of love of you, Eve. I know 
that, come what may, we never can be anything more than friends 
now; but oh,” and he held out his hands towards her, “let’s at least 
be that, Eve—let me help you to set yourself clear with the man, 
who, be he what he may, it seems you’ve given all your heart to; and 
you—you help me to rid myself of the thought that I’ve led into sin, 
and hurried on to death, fellow-creatures whose godless lives I’d now 
give my own to save. Together, if we set our minds to work, there’s 
no knowing what we mayn’t do yet. Warrants have been quashed, 
and pardons given, when men have reached the very gallows’ foot; 
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and as for getting in, why Mr. Osborne knows Newgate Prison every 
inch, from going there with old Silas Told, when he was living, and 
he’ll do anything for me, so there'll be no fear about that. And you 
know me, Eve; you know how when I’m set upon a thing I strain 
my utmost nerve to get it done?” and pausing, he stood watching 
with mingled hope and fear the effect of his words ; first, the flush of 
spreading colour, then the quivering mouth and eyes, and finally the 
rush of tears which lifted up and cleared away that stone-like gloom. 
A ray of hope seemed once more near, and catching at the feeblest 
chance of being brought again face to face with Adam, Eve, unable 
to speak, stretched out her hand, which Reuben took, grasped it almost 
to pain, then let it go, and with it every hope of love that lingered 
still for Eve. 

The rest of the time was spent in explanations of the various 
incidents relating to the all-engrossing event, the details which bore 
upon it, the circumstances which surrounded it, until, from following 
out all these into their different channels, Reuben began to have a 
clearer conception of the men, their characters, their individual virtues 
and collective failings, growing interested in them almost against his 
will. The hour was late before he recollected that until he reached 
his home he could hardly settle his plans, so as to secure an entrance 
into the prison on the following day. 

Bidding Eve good-night, he left the house, and walked away, only 
stopping at the turn of the street to step into the road, and cast his 
wistful gaze up to the window of the room, which to him now was 
as the tomb of his dead love. 

An ordinary working-man standing in an obscure street is not a 
figure to arouse much interest, and Reuben’s stolid face gave little 
index to the varied emotions which surged within his troubled heart. 
He was able to return the gruff good-night the watchman gave, and 
the old man, passing on, went wondering as to the cause of such 
anxious survey on Reuben’s part. For, as he stood, his thoughts ran 
here and there, and by the magic of their power showed to his view 
the long-gone joys of other days. He watched the struggling birth 
of love, scorched himself in its flame, and felt by turns the tortures 
and delights its presence gives to those who live on hope alone; then 
sadly saw it fade from out his sight, sicken and faint almost to death, 
and yet it did not die until by that one action he had robbed it of life 
and killed it evermore. Yes, love was dead, and love was Eve; and 
for Reuben May the Eve he had loved so fondly lived no longer. 
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Cuapter XXXV. 


Dunne the time which had elapsed since the night on which Eve 
Pascal and Reuben May renewed their bond of friendship, many an 
anxious incident had occurred to test its value,and cement its strength. 

Jerrem and Adam were familiar names to Reuben now, and the 
men who bore them were often before his eyes and constantly in his 
thoughts. Prepared as Reuben had been for undergoing much 
awkwardness in delivering himself of the tale he had to tell, he found 
he had greatly underrated the pain and humiliation he actually felt 
when, through the interest of his friend, he found himself within the 
walls of Newgate and in the presence of Adam. Reuben was no 
coward, yet it needed all the strength of his strictly disciplined mind, 
to open up and lay bare before a rival’s eyes those wounds which love 
had made, and time had had no space to heal. 

He shrunk from placing in front of Adam the picture of himself 
and Eve, as they had stood in the days when, Adam all unknown, the 
balance of a happy future seemed trembling still within the hand of 
Fate; and as he spoke, from time to time he paused, hoping some 
word or sign would make his task more easy: but Adam never spoke 
nor turned aside his eyes, and under that fixed gaze Reuben was 
forced to tell his tale out to the end, constraining his pride to give 
out word for word what Eve had said in Adam’s praise, and sealing 
the green memory of his love by making his lips repeat those vows 
which she had told him bound her to another. 

At length the task was ended—the jealous rage, the mad revenge, was 
all confessed—and satisfied that, whatever guilt it might please Adam 
to lay to his charge, he had at least shown that Eve was free from 
any shadow of stain, Reuben paused, and the two so strangely linked 
stood looking at each other with envy, jealousy, distrust clouding 
their minds, while a chord of sympathy drew them together, as they 
recognised a similitude in their actions which made each self-abase- 
ment uttered find an echo in its listener’s breast. Proud, stern, 
unyielding to emotion as both these men had lived, it was not in them 
to take comfort in the shifts and excuses weaker natures find; the 
hearts that had refused Pity for their neighbours would not entreat 
her because they now stood in need. As they had judged their fellows, 
so they arraigned themselves, and thus unwittingly rendered the first 
atonement man is called upon to make. The sight of Adam’s strong, 
powerful form shaken and bowed down by the remorse he strove in 
vain to control, moved Reuben strangely. The haggard pallor of his 
striking face, the sunken eyes, the untasted food, the unslept-in bed, 
each told its tale of misery and woe, and opened out to Reuben a 
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depth of despair his own experience hitherto had furnished him with 
no gauge to measure. What if with no further warning he fetched 
up Eve to Adam’s aid—the thought would bear no hesitation: a 
thousand jealous “ Noes” battled with the suggestion; but Reuben’s 
better self resolved to have its way, and seizing the opportunity of 
Adam’s head being bent down in his arms, Reuben went swiftly out and 
along down to the keeper’s room, where Eve had been left impatiently 
awaiting his return. 

Although the grating of the hinge roused Adam, he neither stirred 
nor moved until, satisfied by the unbroken silence that Reuben had 
left him to himself, he ventured to raise his head. Where could he 
go? where hide himself from human gaze? And as the thought of 
all his shame came crowding to his mind, he started up and wildly 
stared around, and then around again, seeing each time the walls, 
which looked so near, draw nearer still. No hope, no hope! here he 
must live, until the hour when those who brought him here would 
drag him forth to swear away his comrade’s life. O God! how 
helpless he felt ; and as he let himself drop down each limb gave way, 
and nerveless fell, as if Dejection claimed him for herown. The time 
had been when Adam’s mind was racked by thoughts of what lay in 
the hearts of those he had left behind; their pictured hatred and 
contempt stung him to madness ; the words they would say, the curses 
they were uttering, seemed ever ringing in his ears. But Reuben’s 
tale had for the time swept this away, and filled its place with dark 
remorse of what he had done to Jerrem. True, Reuben had shown 
that Jerrem’s hand had wrought his own and their destruction, but 
what of that? Adam through him had wreaked his vengeance on them 
all—had, Judas-like, delivered them to death; henceforth, branded 
and disgraced, he must be an outcast or a wanderer. As this fallen 
spectre of himself rose up and flitted in his sight, a cry of wild despair 
burst forth, wrenched from the depths of his proud heart—a cry 
which some one near sent echoing back, and as it came his hands were 
caught, and Pity seemed to stretch her arms, and fold him to her 
breast. 


Was it a nightmare he was waking from? some hideous dream in 
which our bodies slumber, while our fancies live a lifetime ? Would 
this vision of Eve (for Eve it was who knelt close by his side, her 
arms around his neck) melt away and fade as many a one of her had 
done before? She calls him love—her love, the husband of her heart 
—what, he, this guilty outcast! can he be this to any one, and most 
of all to Eve ? 


A finger’s touch seemed laid upon the veil which hitherto had shut 
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out hope from Adam’s view, and as it shrivelled up and rolled away, 
the light revealed that Mercy still sat throned on high; and bowing 
down his head on Eve’s neck, he let his stricken soul take comfort in 
the thought. 


But while Adam was thus cast down under suffering, sorrow had 
taken but a slight hold on Jerrem, who, after the first shock 
produced by the horrors of a place then branded as “the darkest seat 
of woe this side of hell,” gradually regained his old elasticity, and 
was soon ready to treat, laugh, and drink with all who came near 
him. 

His merry jokes, his quaint sea songs, the free handling he gave 
to his plentiful supply of money, all served to insure his popularity ; 
so that instead of the man sunk under misery and despair whom 
Reuben, after leaving Adam, had girded himself up to encounter, he 
came upon Jerrem rollicking and gay, a prime favourite with all the 
authorities, and a choice spirit amid the crew of tried and untried 
prisoners, who in those days crowded together the foul wards of 
Newgate. 

Fresh from the sight of Adam’s dark remorse, filled with com- 
punction at the thought of all the ills their joint passions hed hurled 
on Jerrem’s head, Reuben had invested Jerrem with a sense of wrong, 
to make reparation for which he had come prepared to offer whatever 
sacrifice he should demand. To find the man for whom all this feeling 
had been conjured up reckless and unconcerned, casting oaths against 
his ill-luck one moment, and cutting jokes at his possible fate the 
next, jarred upon Reuben terribly, and made him at once decide that 
it would be worse than useless to urge upon him any necessity for 
taking thought for his soul when he was so utterly reckless as to 
what would become of his body. The story Reuben had to tell of 
himself and Eve, the betrayal, and the suspicions it had aroused 
against Eve in Adam, merely affected Jerrem as a matter for surprise 
and curiosity. He seemed pleased to hear that Eve was close at 
hand, but still expressed no wish to see her. He talked about Adam, 
and, with a painful absence of all malice, told Reuben to say to him 
that he’d best lay it thick on his back, so that the judge and jury 
would let the other chaps go free. 

The circumstance of being brought to London to be tried seemed 
to afford him immense satisfaction—a thing, he said, that hadn’t 
happened for sixty years and more, when old swung for it; and 





then he fell to wondering how soon that might be his fate, and if so, 
how many from Polperro would make the stretch to come so far. 
He’d promise them it shouldn’t be for nothing; he’d show the 


Cornish men that he could cut his capers game. Only one subject 
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seemed able to sober or subdue his reckless spirit, and this was any 
mention of Joan or Uncle Zebedee: to them the poor soul seemed 
to cling with all the love his nature could command. And when 
Reuben, instructed by Eve, told him how stricken down the old man 
lay, and further on promised to write for him all the messages he 
wished to send to Joan, a heart of wax seemed given to his keeping, 
in which it now must be his care to mould the little good there yet 
was time to teach. And so it happened that in all his future visits— 
and every hour that Rueben had to spare was given up to Jerrem— 
Joan was the theme that threaded all their discourse; and by her 
power Jerrem’s soft heart and softer nature became to Reuben as an 
open page, wherein he read of actions in which good and bad were so 
mixed up and jumbled, that, in the very midst of his reproof and 
condemnation, Reuben was often forced to stand abashed before some 
act of generous pity which found no echo in his former life. And 
out of this humility, which grew in strength, there sprang forth 
greater merits than from all the weary efforts he made at working 
out his own atonement ; for Reuben, like Adam, had been over-satisfied 
about his own rectitude, and took pride in the knowledge, that if ever 
he had committed a wrong, he had acknowledged it freely and ex- 
piated it to the uttermost farthing—while Jerrem, for the first time 
in his life brought to see guilt in what he had counted pleasure, 
scarce dared to listen to a hope of mercy for himself, but rather 
craved Reuben to beg it for the many who had been thoughtless 
sharers in his folly. His ruling desire was to see Joan once more, 
and no sooner was he told that the Admiralty Session had begun, and 
that his day of trial—although not fixed—was near at hand, than he 
begged Reuben to write and ask Joan to delay her promised visit no 
longer; and this Reuben did, adding on his own account that, from 
what the lawyer said, it would be best she came at once, by the coach 
which would reach London on the following Thursday-week, on which 
day Reuben would be waiting to receive her. 

Now, at the onset of this disaster, had such a letter reached 
Polperro, not a man in the place but, short of knowing it would cost 
his life, would have risked all else to go to London, and if Jerrem 
was to die, give him courage by mustering round their comrade at 
the last. But the downpour of disaster had cowed these daring 
spirits, and the men who had not known what fear meant so long as 
success was secure, now trembled and gave way, under the super- 
stitious certainty that ill-luck was following them and Misfortune had 
marked them for her own. Their energies paralysed, they succumbed 
to what they looked upon as Fate, and in most cases were seized 
without a struggle, and led off to the nearest prisons without an 
effort on their own part towards resistance. 
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The money over which—from the small scope for spending it— 
they had seemed so lavish and reckless, when needed for lawyers and 
counsel and bribes, went but a small way; and though they made a 
common purse of all their hoards, not a day passed without some 
house being stripped of the substance which adorned it, so that 
money might be got for the husband, the son, the brothers, who had 
brought these treasures home. 

The women, on their knees, pressed on the farmers’ wives their 
chintzes, their lace, their gaudy stock of jewellery ; and when this 
market failed, toiled along to Liskeard, Plymouth and Launceston, 
carrying their china, silver-plate, and bowls, in the hope of finding 
somebody to buy them. 

With one, often two, revenue cutters always in sight, landing 
parties of king’s men, who—recalling ugly thoughts of the hated 
press-gang—roamed hither and thither, ready to seize any one who 
happened to show his faee ; with half the husbands, sons and brothers 
in Bodmin Gaol or Plymouth Clink, and the rest skulking in farm- 
houses or lying hidden in the secret places; with plenty vanishing 
and poverty drawing nigh—the past circumstances which had led to 
this desolation were swallowed up in the present misery it had en- 
tailed upon them ; and though every one now knew the whole story as 
it stood—how that through Jerrem writing to Eve, she had had it in 
her power to tell Reuben May, her former lover, who, led on by 
jealousy, had betrayed them to the revenue men—so familiar had 
Reuben’s good services to Jerrem become known, that it was taken as 
only one more of his many friendly actions that he should write to 
Joan, urging her to come to London without delay, and promising to 
meet her and see that she was taken care of. If any among them 
thought that Joan would go probably to Eve’s home, they made no 
mention of it; for Eve’s name was by a tacit understanding banished 
from their mouths, and the memory of her lay as a seal to that dark 
sepulchre wherein, with bitter scorn and hate, Adam lay buried. 

There was no question now of Uncle Zebedee going, for the con- 
finement, the excitement, and the degradation had been too much for 
the old man, whose free and happy life had never known trouble or 
restraint, and his mind had gradually weakened under the burden 
imposed upon it ; so that now, except when some unexpected incident 
roused the flickering flame of memory, the past few months were 
blotted from his mind and, in company with Jonathan—who, broken 
down by ill-usage, and turned out of prison to die, had managed to 
crawl back to the friends he knew he should find shelter with—he 
roamed about harmless and contented, always watching for the 
Lottery's return, and promising, when she did come back, that he 
would give them all a fling such as Polperro had not seen for many a day. 

x2 
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It was an easy matter to cheat him now; and when, Joan’s journey 
all arranged, she stepped into the boat which was to take her round 
to Plymouth, and left old Zebedee standing on the shore, raising his 
thin cracked voice to fetch her ear with cheery messages for Jerrem 
and for Adam, whom she was going to meet, her cup of bitterness 
seemed to overflow. 




















Erasmus Darwin. 


Towarps the close of the last century Lichfield became the head- 
quarters of one of those mutual admiration societies which from 
time to time exercise an important influence upon the fashion of 
literature. The leader of the coterie was the Reverend William 
Seward, a canon-residentiary of Lichfield, who by a somewhat curious 
arrangement occupied the palace of the non-resident bishop. Boswell 
talks of him as “a genteel, well-bred, dignified clergyman,” and as 
he held several considerable pieces of preferment and left a handsome 
fortune behind him, the description is probably accurate enough. 
Johnson’s opinion of Seward was less flattering. ‘‘Sir,” said he to 
Boswell on their way from Lichfield to London in 1776, “his ambi- 
tion is to be a fine talker, so he goes to Buxton and such places, 
where he may find companies to listen to him, and sir, he is a vale- 
tudinarian, one of those who are always mending themselves.” The 
Doctor added some remarks about a “hog in a stye,” which it is 
hardly necessary to repeat. Seward had some pretensions to literature. 
He had edited, in conjunction with one Simpson, an edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and he published some verses in Dodsley’s collection 
which were greatly admired—by his family. The rest of the coterie 
were literary after the same fashion. Amongst those who composed 
it were “the ingenious Mr. Keir of West Bromwich, and the accom- 
plished Dr. Small of Birmingham ;” Sir Brooke Boothby, who “so 
ably refuted” Mr. Burke on the French Revolution ; Mr. Munday of 
Marketon, “ whose ‘ Needwood Forest ’ is one of the most beautiful local 
poems that has been written ;” the Rev. Archdeacon Vyse, “ not only 
a man of learning but of Prioric talents in the metrical impromptu ;” 
Mr. Robinson, “a choice spirit of Lichfield ;” Day, the philosophical 
author of ‘Sandford and Merton ;’ Richard Lovell Edgeworth, then 
lately married to his first wife; and if last, not least, Anna Seward, to 
whose “lettered taste” the phrases quoted above are due. Amongst 
those who occasionally occupied places in Anna’s drawing-room were 
Watt the engineer and his partner Boulton from Birmingham, Dr. 
Priestley, the eccentric Lord Monboddo, Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr. 
Parr—all, it will be remarked, good Whigs, and all men with some 
claim to the title of philosophers. 
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Of this society Erasmus Darwin was the object of reverential 
admiration and his voluminous works in prose and verse the theme of 
their eternal applause. From the candid admissions of his friends and 
associates, it may be gathered, however, that it was the philosopher 
more than the man who was admired. To put the matter plainly, he 
was an ugly fellow, and his manners were clownish in the extreme. 
Anna Seward describes him as of “large and athletic frame,” but 
Edgeworth is more candid. Darwin struck him as being “a large 
man, fat and rather clumsy.” He was much pitted with the small- 
pox, and in conversation “‘stammered exceedingly.” The portraits 
of him which are extant fully bear out this description, showing him 
to have possessed a coarse and heavy face with remarkably clumsy 
_ features, a nose of the thick Hebrew type, and a mouth of peculiarly 
bitter and sarcastic expression. Wedgwood’s well-known cameo, re- 
produced in Miss Meteyard’s ‘ Life ’ of the illustrious potter, is obviously 
idealised beyond the point of recognition. Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck’s 
less flattering description corresponds far more accurately with 
Rawlinson’s uncompromising portrait. The mouth was indeed the 
index to Darwin’s character. He was sneering, sarcastic and sceptical 
in no common degree. Anna Seward especially remarks, in that 
inverted style of which she was so fond, “ extreme was his scepticism 
to human truth.” She is also somewhat enthusiastic concerning his 
sarcastic wit, but it cannot be said that the specimens of his conver- 
sational powers which his admirers have preserved are likely to 
impress the modern reader very favourably. Thus, for example, his 
friend Mr. Robinson, the “ choice spirit of Lichfield ” before mentioned, 
had in conversation with him “thrown the bridle upon the neck of 
his fancy, and it was scampering over the churchyard and into the 
chancel” (by which we are to understand that he was talking 
blasphemy), upon which Darwin exclaimed, “ Excellent! Mr. Robinson 
is not only a clever fellow but a d d clever fellow.” On another 
occasion this same “ choice spirit ” delivered a mock eulogium upon 
swearing, ironically dilating on its power to animate dullness and to 
season wit. Darwin’s remark, which appears to have excited great 
admiration amongst his friends, was :—“ Christ says swear not at all ; 
St. Paul tells us we may swear occasionally ; Mr. Robinson advises 
us to swear incessantly. Let us compromise between these counsellors 
and swear by Non-en-ti-ties. I will swear by my Im-pu-dence and 
Mr. Robinson by his Mo-dest-y.” If these were the “terrific sar- 
casms ” at which the Jiterati of Lichfield trembled, one is inclined to 
think that, like the conies, they must have been “a feeble folk.” 
Sometimes Darwin appears to have mistaken rudeness for wit, and to 
have laboured under the not uncommon delusion that when you have 
called a man a fool you have annihilated him with an epigram. Thus 
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on one occasion a lady who was visiting Lichfield waited upon him 
with a letter of introduction. Adapting her conversation to her 
company, as she imagined, she addressed him in the affected manner 
in favour with the Della Cruscan school. Divested of its absurdity 
of form, however, her question was simple enough. She wished 
to know what there was of interest in art, literature or science 
in Lichfield. Darwin replied in not less stilted phrase with a recom- 
mendation to her to go to the bull-running at Tutbury. The lady 
was naturally somewhat disconcerted, but after a moment’s pause she 
said: “I was recommended to a man of genius, and I find him inso- 
lent and ill-bred,” with which she retired from Darwin’s presence. 
Miss Seward is loud in her applause of the doctor’s prompt and 
ready wit on this occasion; but it will probably be held that the lady 
had the best of the passage of arms. 

Besides being a wit, Darwin was a teetotaller, or almost one, and, 
as is not unfrequently the case with those who abstain from wine, he 
was utterly intolerant of its use by other people. On the other hand 
he was a great eater, especially of animal food, and of fruit both raw 
and cooked. If he drank wine at all, which he did but rarely, he 
confined himself to those pleasing compounds known as “ made” wines 
—cowslip wine, currant wine, and what Mrs. Hoggarty of Castle 
Hoggarty was accustomed to call ‘ Rosolio””—which he diluted with 
water. It was perhaps as well that the ingenious doctor should 
refrain from more intoxicating beverages, for he does not seem to 
have been gifted with what is commonly described as a strong head. 
A story is told of an adventure of his which is hardly likely to 
impress the present generation as deeply as it impressed his own, 
with reverence for his habitual wisdom and temperance. It would 
seem that on a certain day in summer, whilst Darwin was living at 
Lichfield, a party was made up by some friends to sail down the 
Trent from Burton to Nottingham, and thence to Newark. A good 
luncheon was put on board, together with an abundant supply of 
wine, and Darwin took his fair share of both. Just before the boat 
reached Nottingham, he quietly dropped from it and swam to the 
shore. His friends hurried on to the town, where they found him in 
the market-place, making a speech to the crowd on the importance of 
ventilation. The local apothecary urged him to go to his house and 
provide himself with dry clothes; but to this invitation he turned a 
deaf ear, assigning for his eccentricities the highly philosophical 
reason that the internal heat caused by the wine he had taken, 
would amply suffice to counteract the cold caused by the external 
application of water. It is only fair to add, however, that this story 
rests mainly upon the statement of Miss Seward, whose veracity is 
anything but unimpeachable. Mr. Charles Darwin says, on the 
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authority of one of his stepsons, that this half tipsy freak was the 
result of a trick played upon him by some gentleman of the 
arty. 
' In his family relations Darwin appears to have been not wholly 
unamiable, though it was perhaps hardly to be expected that so 
eminently philosophical a personage should find much room for 
commonplace affections in that portion of his anatomy which he was 
pleased to call his heart. His first wife, whom he married when he 
was twenty-six, was a Miss Howard of the Cathedral Close of Lichfield, 
the local influence of whose family was of unquestionable value from 
the professional point of view. She was little more than a child at 
the time of her marriage, and speedily fell into ill-health. After 
thirteen years of suffering she died, expressing rapturous adoration of 
her husband with her last breath. He remained a widower for some 
years, but about 1777, a certain Mrs. Pole, wife of Colonel Pole, 
came from Derby to Lichfield to consult him about the health of her 
children. A tender friendship sprang up between them, and, when 
Mrs. Pole returned to her home, a complimentary correspondence 
began, which was continued for a considerable time. On Colonel 
Pole’s death, his widow visited Lichfield, and as she was still young, 
wealthy, and agreeable, she soon had a crowd of suitors at her feet. 
Somewhat to the surprise of her friends, she rejected them all in 
favour of Darwin, whose greatest flatterers hardly venture to describe 
him otherwise than as a somewhat morose and certainly rather ill- 
favoured man of fifty. Despite remonstrance they were married, the 
bride making only one condition—that their future home should be 
at Derby instead of Lichfield. Thither they accordingly removed in 
1781, and there a new family grew up around the philosophical 
doctor. His children by his first wife had been educated and 
launched upon the world, the high reputation which he enjoyed 
serving as an excellent introduction to their professional career. 
Their father’s affection for them seems to have been, however, some- 
what feeble, though not quite so wholly extinct as Miss Seward tried 
to make out. On the strength of a hearsay report she ventured on a 
most cruel charge of selfishness and heartlessness on the occasion of 
his eldest son’s death, which she was afterwards compelled to retract 
unreservedly. According to her story, the suicide of his unfortunate 
son produced no other remark from Darwin than the exclamation 
“Poor insane coward!” after which he never mentioned his name, 
and devoted himself to the task of realising his property. But 
though this tale is utterly unfounded, Mr. Charles Darwin is forced in 
his somewhat laudatory sketch of his grandfather’s life, to admit that 
his own father, Dr. Robert Darwin, had been treated by him “ some- 
what harshly and imperiously, and not always justly.” Mr. Darwin 
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adds, “Though in after years he felt the greatest interest in his son’s 
success, and frequently wrote to him with affection, in my opinion the 
early impression on my father’s mind was never quite obliterated. 
With such a man, and such a society as that by which he was 
surrounded, Johnson could have but little sympathy. His leading 
characteristic, next to his genuine and unaffected warm-heartedness, 
was, as Mr. Carlyle has pointed out, a sincere and manly simplicity, 
which naturally rebelled against the mannerisms and affectations of 
Darwin’s provincial coterie of admirers, and he must have felt besides 
an internal consciousness of genius, which would effectually remove him 
from association with “ the ingenious Mr. Keir” and the philosophical 
Mr. Day. Politics and religion both interfered, moreover, to keep him 
out of the Darwinian clique. His own creed was simple enough, and 
might be summed up in the five words, “Fear God: honour the 
King.” Theirs was much more philosophical. Whether there was a 
God at all, was a matter about which they were by no means certain. 
On the whole they thought that it was perhaps as well to admit the 
existence of a “ Great First Cause,” but they knew very little about 
him, and they troubled themselves still less. Instead of a religion, 
they had a neat philosophical system which explained everything and 
accounted for everything. Natural science was as yet in its infancy, 
but the philosophers of the eighteenth century imagined that they 
had explored all the secrets of nature when—to use the simile of 
Newton—they had picked up a few shells on the seashore of Eternity. 
It is amusing and at the same time humiliating to read the disser- 
tations of the early chemists, with their infantile babble about “ fixed 
air,” “phlogistic and anti-phlogistic substances,” and the like, and 
then to turn from them to the self-satisfied speculations of the Dar- 
winian school, who seem to have imagined that they had arrived at the 
end of all knowledge, when in truth they were only on its threshold. 
Johnson unquestionably realised the limitations of human attainment, 
and shrank from identifying himself with an imperfect science, which 
began by doubting all that he believed most firmly, and which, whilst 
denying the existence of a living and personal God, offered a handful 
of chemical products as a substitute for him. Nor was his political 
faith less offended by the speculations of the philosophers whose 
cosmopolitanism was already leading them to sympathise with the 
enemies of their country, and who a few years later allied themselves 
with the forces which convulsed Europe. Whenever, therefore, he 
visited Lichfield, he avoided as much as possible the literary clique of 
which Darwin was the centre. For Darwin himself, whom he met only 
once or twice, he entertained, according to Duppa—who in this matter 
repeats Anna ‘Seward—a strong dislike, which on his part Darwin cor- 
dially returned. Nor did the dilettante science and philosophical 
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liberalism of Miss Seward’s tea table possess any greater attractions 
for him. He went there now and again, but his strong sincerity and 
robust convictions affrighted the timid, trembling scepticism of the ex- 
cessively refined lady who presided over it. Finding himself without 
a welcome, he remained amongst the friends of his youth, and we can 
perhaps hardly wonder at his choice. Miss Lucy Porter, his much-loved 
step-daughter, who was not ashamed to help her friend by serving behind 
the counter of her little shop on market days, is on the whole a more 
agreeable figure than Miss Anna Seward, engrossed in the composition 
of elaborate impromptus, to be let off for the edification of her clique 
at the first favourable opportunity. On her side Anna Seward fully 
returned Johnson’s dislike, and almost contempt, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of manifesting her hostility to him both before and after his 
death. Thus she repeatedly speaks of him by Churchill’s nickname 
of “ Pomposo ;” she calls him “ the arrogant Johnson ;” asserts that 
he “ liked only worshippers ;” and after his death started a ridiculous 
and cruel story of an uncle who, she was wont to declare, had been 
hanged. His greatest offence in her eyes, next to his obstinate toryism, 
was that he did not share her reverence for Darwin. “It is curious,” she 
remarks in one place, “that in Dr. Johnson’s various letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, now Mrs. Piozzi, published by that lady after his death, many 
of them at different periods dated Lichfield, the name of Darwin 
cannot be found, nor indeed that of any of the ingenious and lettered 
people who lived there, whilst of its mere common-life characters 
there is frequent mention.” * 

If, however, Johnson neglected and despised Darwin, Miss Seward 
fully made up for his want of appreciation. Speaking of his ‘ Botanic 
Garden,’ which was first published in 1781, she says: 


“We are presented with a highly imaginative and splendidly descrip- 
tive poem, whose successive pictures alternately possess the sublimity of 
Michael Angelo, the correctness and elegance of Raphael, with the glow of 
Titian; whose landscapes have at times the strength of Salvator, and at 
others the softness of Claude; whose numbers are of stately grace and artful 
harmony ; while its allusions to ancient and modern history and fable, and 





* Yet Johnson had a very high opinion of Lichfield people. Under 
date 1776, Boswell writes: “He expatiated in praise of Lichfield and its 
inhabitants, who he said were ‘the most sober, decent people in England, 
the genteelest in proportion to their wealth, and spoke the purest English.’ 
I doubted as to the last article of this eulogy,” adds Boswell, “ for they 
had several provincial sounds, as there pronounced like fear instead of 
fair ; once pronounced woonse instead of wunse or wonse. Johnson himself 
never got entirely free of these provincial accents. Garrick sometimes 
used to take him off, squeezing a lemon into a punch-bow!l with uncouth 


gesticulations, looking round the company and calling out, ‘Who's for 
poonsh ?’?” 
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its interspersion of recent and extraordinary anecdotes (amongst which, by 
the way, is the fable of the Upas Tree), render it extremely entertaining.” 


Anna’s enthusiasm was shared by others. Prefixed to the poem, 
after the fashion of the seventeenth century, are a number of com- 
mendatory verses by different writers. Unfortunately, three of the 
five authors—the Rev. W. B. Stephens, R. Polwhele, and F. N. C. 
Mundy—are totally forgotten. Cowper and Hayley joined in’ 
laudation of the “sweet harmonist of Flora’s Court,” and assured 
him of his right to a high place amongst the poets. ‘ We,” says 
Cowper,— 

“We deem the bard whoe’er he be, 
And howsoever known, 
Who would not twine a wreath for thee, 
Unworthy of his own.” 


Hayley in a fanciful copy of verses describes Nature presenting 
Science with Darwin’s poem, in which both see themselves reflected, 
upon which Nature exclaims: 

“Yes, in this mirrour of the bard, 
We both embellished shine, 
And grateful will unite to guard, 


An artist so divine! 
* * * 


This with delight two poets heard, 
Time ratifies it daily, 

Trust it, dear Darwin, on the word 
Of Cowper and of Hayley.” 


The ‘ Botanic Garden,’ concerning which these pretty things were 
said, is dead now beyond all hope of resurrection, and it would be utterly 
forgotten were it not for the immortal parody of its second part—the 
‘Loves of the: Plants ’—which Canning, Gifford and Frere contributed 
to the Anti-Jacobin under the title of the ‘ Loves of the Triangles.’ 
As Mr. Hannay, a fine critic, whose genius was wasted in journalism, 
has remarked, “‘ Other poems live in spite of ridicule; Darwin’s ‘ Loves 
of the Plants’ in consequence of it. The Attic salt of his enemies 
has preserved his reputation.” Turning back to it, one wonders how 
such frigid, tawdry, turgid stuff could ever have found readers and 
admirers. Yet it was singularly successful in its day. The book- 
sellers paid the author a great price for it—Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck 
says, for the copyright or for the edition, she is not sure which—ten 
shillings a line,* and brought it out in a sumptuous fashion, with 


* The ‘ Botanic Garden’ contains 4334 lines, which at this rate would 
make the copy money £2167. Mr. Charles Darwin says that he has 
heard his father say that a thousand guineas were paid before publica- 
tion for the part which was published last, i.e. for the “ Economy of Vege- 
tation,” which contains rather more than one-half of the poem. 
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costly botanical plates and illustrations after Fuseli. Cowper honoured 
it with a criticism in the Analytical Review, which mainly serves to 
prove that a great poet may be but a second-rate critic—especially 
when he praises a brother poet for excellencies to which he himself 
makes no pretension. The distinctive merits of Cowper’s poetry are 
its directness, simplicity, and naturalness. Darwin’s poetry is the very 
reverse of all this, and accordingly we find Cowper praising the “ fine 
writing ” of the ‘Botanic Garden.’ “ The descriptions are,” he says, 
“ Juminous as language selected with the finest taste can make them, 
meeting the eye with a boldness of projection unattainable by any 
hand but that of a master.” Cowper’s accustomed fine sense of 
propriety seems, indeed, to have wholly deserted him in writing this 
review. He selects, for example, as a matter for special commendation, 
Darwin’s expression “eyetipt horns” as applied to the snail, and 
declares that an ordinary writer would not have said so much in half 
a dozen laboured couplets—which may be true, but which, considering 
that the impression which it is designed to convey is utterly inaccurate, 
is wholly beside the question. 

Mathias, “the nameless bard” of the Anti-Jacobin, and author 
of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ criticises the ‘ Botanic Garden’ with 
much more justice. In the course of one of his voluminous notes he 
Says : 


“T wish men would peruse the treatise ‘De Causis Corruptionis Elo- 
quentiz’ before they attempt by prettinesses, glittering words, points, 
conceits, and forced thoughts, to sacrifice propriety and just imagery to the 
rage of mere novelty. This will always be the case when writers in prose 
or verse (if I may be allowed to use Sancho’s phrase a little metaphorically) 
‘want better bread than is made of wheat.’ Modern ears are absolutely 
debauched by such poetry as Dr. Darwin’s, which marks the decline of sim- 
plicity and true taste in this country. It isto England what Seneca’s prose 
was to Rome. ‘Abundant dulcibus vitiis.’ Dryden and Pope are the 
standards of excellence in this species of writing in our language, and 
when young minds are rightly instituted in their works, they may without 
much danger read such glittering verses as Dr. Darwin’s. They will then 
perceive the distortion of the sentiment and the harlotry of the ornaments. 
It would also be a happy thing for all naturalists, whether poets or writers 
in prose, if they would, in the words of a true poet, ‘ Look through Nature 
up to Nature’s God.’ Dr. Darwin is certainly a man of great fancy, but I 
will not cease to repeat that good writing and good poetry require some- 


thing more.” 

The origin of the ‘Botanic Garden’ was somewhat curious. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century the Linnean system of 
botany began to make its way amongst scientific men, and Darwin 
was one of the first to take it up. His zeal in the matter was, how- 
ever, less contagious than might have been expected, and of all the 
coterie of Lichfield he succeeded in enlisting only two recruits for his 
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botanical society. These were Sir Brooke Boothby, and a proctor of 
the Cathedral Close—one Jackson, whom Anna Seward calls a “ turgid 
and solemn coxcomb,” but of whom we know nothing more. The 
three formed the Botanic Society of Lichfield, and regularly published 
‘Transactions ’ after a fashion which created an impression in other 
quarters that that sleepy little city was really a headquarters of 
scientific research. In process of time Darwin thought it desirable 
to establish a garden for experimental and scientific purposes, and for 
this he had a model ready to his hand. Mr. Sneyd, of Belmont, 
father to two of Richard Lovell Edgeworth’s wives, possessed a 
remarkably picturesque garden on his moorland property. It 
consisted of a deep glen amidst the rocks, through which a mountain 
stream made its way. This glen he caused to be cleared out and 
planted, while at the bottom he excavated a chain of small lakes 
communicating with each other and fed by the stream. These lakes 
covered an area of about five acres, though they were nowhere more 
than seventy feet wide, and at the end of the glen the water fell over 
a rocky cascade of some forty feet in height. On the model of this 
garden Darwin laid out “a little wild umbrageous valley,” in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Lichfield. It is worth while to quote a 
sentence or two from Miss Seward’s account of this garden : 


“It was,” she says, “irriguous from various springs, and swampy from 
their plenitude. A mossy fountain, of the purest and coldest water imagin- 
able, had near a century back induced the inhabitants of Lichfield to 
build a cold bath in the bosom of the vale. That, till the doctor took it into 
his possession, was the only mark of human industry which could be found 
in the tangled and sequestered scene. One of its native features had long 
excited the attention of the curious: a rock which in the central depth of 
the glen drops perpetually about three times ina minute. Aquatic plants 
border its top and branch from its fissures. No length of summer 
drought abates, no rains increase its humidity, no frost congeals its 
droppings,” &c. 


To this paradise Miss Seward was accustomed to resort, and by her 
own account on her first visit she wrote an invocation beginning 


“Oh come not here ye proud whose breasts infold 
Th’ insatiate wish of glory or of gold,” 


and extending over twenty-three couplets. The verses were presented 
to Darwin by the author, and elicited from him the declaration 
that they ought to form the exordium of a great work. 


“The Linnean system,” said he, “is unexplored poetic ground, and an 
happy subject for the muse. It affords fine scope for poetic landscape ; it 
suggests metamorphoses of the Ovidian kind, though reversed. Ovid made 
men and women into flowers, plants and trees. You should make flowers, 
plants and trees into men and women. I will write the notes, which must 
be scientific, and you shall write the verse.” 
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Miss Seward replied with engaging modesty that the subject was 
not a proper one for a “female pen,” and begged him to undertake 
the work, which, after a due amount of pressing, he at length con- 
sented todo. The forty-six lines composed by Miss Seward, were, 
with some alterations, incorporated in the exordium of the first part 
of the ‘ Botanic Garden’ and published in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and afterwards in the ‘Annual Register’ with Darwin’s name. As 
it was not until after his death that Miss Seward laid claim to these 
verses, and as the details she gives on other points are curiously in- 
accurate, it is possible that there may have been some mistake in the 
matter, and that these verses, as well as the remainder of the poem, 
may be Darwin’s own property. The whole matter is, however, con- 
fused and inexplicable, and may probably be set down as one of Miss 
Seward’s romances. 

As a poem the ‘ Botanic Garden’ has been praised too highly, and 
laughed at with too little mercy. Its form lent itself readily to 
satire, and the genius of Canning and his colleagues of the Anti- 
Jacobin has made the ‘ Loves of the Triangles’ immortal. It may, 
however, be doubted whether they would have troubled themselves 
with the absurdities of the ‘ Loves of the Plants,’ had not the author 
belonged to that school of English politicians who sympathised with 
the French Revolution, who clamoured for parliamentary reform, who 
applauded the secession of the American colonists, and whose zeal for 
liberty was so great as not unfrequently to degenerate into licentious- 
ness. If Darwin had refrained from eulogising Franklin, sneering 
at kings and praising the “ new morality,” he might, with impunity, 
haye carried on his eternal personifications and have published the 
eccentric notes by which he explains them. In that case, however, 
the poem would have passed into oblivion even sooner than it did. At 
its best it is about on a level with a fairly good Newdigate prize 
poem ; at its worst it is dreary bathos. It is easy to understand the 
indignation with which Gifford or Canning would receive a passage 
like the following (from the second canto of the “Economy of 
Vegetation”), which may serve to illustrate the politics of the author : 

“So, borne on sounding pinions to the West, 
When tyrant Power had built his eagle-nest ; 
While from the eyry shriek’d the famish’d brood, 
Clenched their sharp claws and champ’d their beaks for blood, 
Immortal FRANKLIN watched the callow crew. 
And stabb’d the struggling vampires ere they flew. 

The patriot flame with quick contagion ran, 

Hill lighted hill and man electrised man; 
Her heroes slain, awhile Columbia mourn’d, 
And crowned with laurels, Liberty return’d. 
The warrior, Liberty, with bending sails, 
Helm’d his bold course to fair Hibernia’s vales; 
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Firm as he steps along the shouting lands, 

Lo! Truth and Virtue range their radiant bands; 

Sad Superstition wails her empire torn, 

Art plies his oar and Commerce pours her horn. 
Long had the giant form on Gallia’s plains 

Inglorious slept, unconscious of his chains ; 

Round his large limbs were wound a thousand strings 

By the weak hands of Confessors and Kings! 

O’er his closed eyes a triple veil was bound, 

And steely rivets lock’d him in the ground; 

While stern Bastille with iron cage enthralls 

His folded limbs and hems in marble walls. 

—Touched by the patriot flame, he rent, amazed, 

The flimsy bonds, and round and round him gazed; 

Starts up from earth above the admiring throng, 

Lifts his colossal form and towers along; 

High o’er his foes his hundred arms he rears, 

Plowshares his swords and pruning hooks his spears; 

Calls to the good and brave with voice that rolls 

Like Heaven’s own thunder round the echoing poles; 

Gives to the winds his banner broad unfurl’d, 

And gathers in its shade the living world!” 


A passage such as this, published while all Europe was trembling 
beneath the shock of the French Revolution, naturally aroused the 
wrath of English constitutionalists, and when they found, two or 


three pages back, such lines as the following, a burlesque suggested 
itself as a matter of course : 


“Gnomes! as you now dissect with hammers fine 
The granite rock, the noduled flint calcine; 
Grind with strong arm the circling chertz betwixt 
Your pure Kaolins and Petuntzes mixt ; 
O’er each red saggar’s burning cave preside, 
The keen-eyed fire nymphs blazing by your side.” 


The poetic taste of the time was in truth at a miserably low ebb, 
and those who professed to be its arbiters seem to have been at least 
as ignorant as their pupils. Witness the following criticism by 
Horace Walpole : 


“The ‘Triumph of Flora,’ beginning at the fifty-ninth line, is most 
beautifully and enchantingly imagined; and the twelve verses that by 
miracle describe and comprehend the creation of the universe out of chaos, 
are in my opinion the most sublime passages in any author or in any of 
the few languages with which I am acquainted.” 


These are certainly big words, and when we remember what 
English literature can boast in the matter of sublimity, we look with 
some curiosity to discover what it is which so enraptured the critic 
of Strawberry Hill. It will perhaps excite some amusement in the 
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reader’s mind to discover that the sublimest passage in literature in 
his opinion was the following : 


“* Let there be light! proclaimed the Almighty Lord. 
Astonished Chaos heard the potent word » 
Through all his realms the kindling ether runs, 
And the mass starts into a million suns; 

Earths round each sun with quick explosions burst, 
And second planets issue from the first; 

Bend as they journey with projectile force, 

In bright ellipses their reluctant course; 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres roll, 
And form self-balanced one revolving whole. 
Onward they move amid their bright abode, 

Space without bound, the Bosom of their God!” 


In its way this passage may be admitted to be not without force, 
but it is the force of rhetoric rather than of poetry, and, curiously 
enough, it may be paralleled in half a dozen places in the volume. 
And as the really striking passages are few and far between, whilst 
page after page is filled with technicalities and personifications, it is 
easy to understand why the great popularity of the poem rapidly 
passed away. Darwin failed as a poet, not from any deficiency of 
learning, or through any want of power to master the technical 
mysteries of the poetic art, but because he started on a false theory. 
Miss Edgeworth says that he had an idea that poetry consists in 
“painting to the ear,” by which not very lucid phrase she apparently 
intended to say that the poet’s task is to do by words what the 
painter does with his colours and canvas. If Darwin ever expressed 
himself to this effect it needs no elaborate argument to prove that he 
knew but half the domain of the poet, and that of that loftier part of 
his mission which deals with human passion and human affection he 
had no idea whatever. Now, as a very acute critic has remarked of 
another didactic poet, “no poetry can maintain its ground unless it 
deal with either the heart or the intellect,” and it cannot be said 
that the ‘ Botanic Garden,’ laborious and learned though it be, touches 
either the one or the other. Science and fiction are jumbled together, 
but the admixture is, to use a Darwinian metaphor, mechanical and 
not chemical. The poetical machinery is at best a clumsy and 
laborious allegory, so enigmatical in character as to render necessary 
a constant reference to the notes; absurd in itself, and beyond 
conception wearisome through its repetitions. As another writer 
has observed : 


“ Darwin had the eye and the ear of a poet, and the creative mind; but 
his writings have served to show that these are of little avail without the 
heart, and the heart was wanting in him.” 


One other point appears to call for remark. Darwin’s theories of 
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versification were very singular. Miss Seward mentions that he 
“ever maintained a preference of Akenside’s blank verse to Milton’s ;” 
he had also a contempt for sonnets, especially for those of Milton, 
though it might have been thought that those on ‘The Late Massacre 
in Piedmont,’ ‘On his Blindness,’ and ‘On his Deceased Wife,’ were 
majestic enough in rhythm and cadence, even for a poet who placed 
those qualities in the first place; and finally, he fancied he could 
improve upon the versification of Pope by exceeding him in polish 
and by making every line as sonorous as possible—a process which, 
when applied to mean and commonplace matters, has a curiously 
ludicrous effect. No better illustration of his failure in this respect 
could be afforded than the passage descriptive of Brindley’s labours 
in connection with internal navigation, a passage which, we may 
remark by the way, Miss Seward describes as “supremely happy ”: 


“So with strong arm, immortal Brindley leads 
His long canals and parts the velvet meads; 
Winding in lucid lines the watery mass 
Mines the firm rock or loads the deep morass; 
With rising locks a thousand hills alarms; 
Flings o’er a thousand streams its silver arms; 
Feeds the long vale, the nodding woodland laves, 
And Plenty, Arts and Commerce freight the waves.” 


Following these prosaic verses comes a long prose description of a 
monument which Darwin suggested as an appropriate adornment to 
the Cathedral of Lichfield, while at the foot of the page is a note 
dilating upon the scandal of leaving so great a man unhonoured. 
The incongruity of all this with the purpose of poetry hardly 
requires to be pointed out, but the explanation of its appearance is 
simple enough. Darwin was an enthusiastic admirer of Brindley 
and his engineering schemes, and took a very practical interest in 
their execution. At one time he even went so far as to contemplate 
the construction at his own cost of a small canal to connect Lichfield 
with the Grand Trunk at Fradley Heath, which, according to his 
grandson, was to have been only a foot deep and to have borne only 
boats of four or five tons burden, which could be dragged by a man. 
That scheme was abandoned, but the existing canal was in a great 
measure due to his initiative. 

Thirteen years after the publication of the ‘Botanic Garden,’ 
Darwin produced his ‘ Zoonomia ; or, the Laws of Organic Life,’ a work 
in which speculation and empiricism are curiously mingled. He 
seems to have been’ perpetually engaged in contemplation of the 
mysteries of generation and reproduction, but it cannot be said that 
his guesses are invariably happy. Thus, in one place he maintains 


that man was originally an oyster, sprung into being by chance, and 
VOL. LX. XY 
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that by time alone he became first an amphibious and then a terres- 
trial animal. In the ‘Zoonomia,’ he threw over all speculations of 
this kind. The design of his book was to reform the system of 
medicine, by putting forth a new science of life. Henceforward, the 
origin of humanity was to be traced to “filaments.” He does not 
recognise a God, though in his posthumous poem, ‘The Temple 
of Nature,’ he makes patronising reference to the Great First Cause ; 
and his creed at the ‘Botanic Garden’ and ‘ Zoonomia’ period may 
best be judged by what we learn from his contemporaries. Mrs. 
Schimmel-Penninck, in the interesting fragment of autobiography 
which was published by her family a few years ago, allows us to see 
with tolerable clearness what his views really were. It is hardly 
necessary to say that he laughed at the idea of Christianity. On one 
occasion some person expressed a hope that he would one day accept 
it, and in reply he said: “Before I do, you Christians must be all 
agreed. This morning I received two parcels, one containing a work 
of Dr. Priestley’s proving that there is no spirit, the other a work by 
Berkeley, proving that there is no matter. What am I to believe 
among you all?” From such a man it is obvious that the religious 
sense was in some way absent, and he certainly lost no opportunity 
of proving that it was. Consulted on one occasion by the friends of 
a devout young lady in very delicate health, he recommended them to 
“toss her religious books into the fire except Quarles’s ‘ Emblems,’ 
which may make her laugh.” He further lost no opportunity of 
declaring himself a materialist in the grosser sense of the term. He 
often used to say, we learn from Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck, that “ man 
is an eating animal, a drinking animal, and a sleeping animal, and one 
placed in a material world, which alone furnishes all that the human 
animal can desire. He is gifted, besides, with knowing faculties, 
practically to explore and apply the resources of the world to his use. 
These are realities. All else is nothing. Conscience and sentiment 
are but mere figments of the imagination. Man has but five gates of 
knowledge, the five senses. He can know nothing but through 
them; all else is a vain fancy; and as for the being of a God, the 
existence of a soul, or a world to come, who can know anything about 
them? Depend upon it, my dear madam, these are only the bugbears 
by which men of sense govern fools; nothing is real that is not an 
object of sense.””* 

It is hardly necessary in this place to vindicate the spiritual 
nature of man. A doctrine so universally implanted in the human 


* Mr. Darwin disputes Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck’s accuracy in this as in 
other matters It may be that, writing as she did after the lapse of 
many years, she may have fallen into some errors of detail, but of her 
general truthfulness it is impossible to entertain a doubt. 
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mind is not likely to be destroyed because a handful of “ philoso- 
phers,” whose vanity is at least equal to their attainments, choose 
to invent a new god for themselves. Nor can it be said that Dr. 
Darwin’s new theories were much to be preferred to the old. His 
notion, as developed in the ‘ Zoonomia,’ is that all life originates 
in sensitive filaments. “Give me,” he says, “a fibre susceptible of 
irritation, and I will make a tree, a dog, a horse,a man.” Elsewhere 
he says (‘ Zoonomia,’ vol. i. 493) : 


“T conceive the primordium or rudiment of the embryon, as secreted 
from the blood of the parent, to consist in a single living filament as a 
muscular fibre which I suppose to be the extremity of a nerve of locomotion, 
as a fibre of the retina is the extremity of a nerve of sensation; as for 
instance one of the fibrils which compose the mouth of an absorbent vessel. 
I suppose this living filament of whatever form it may be, whether sphere, 
cube, or cylinder, to be endued with the capacity of being excited into action 
by certain kinds of stimulus. By the stimulus of the surrounding fluid in 
which it is received from the male, it may bend into a ring and thus form 
the beginning of a tube. This living ring may now embrace or absorb a 
nutritive particle of the fluid in which it swims, and by drawing it into 
its pores, or joining it by compression to its extremities, may increase its 
own length or crassitude, and by degrees the living ring may become a 
living tube. With this new organisation or accretion of parts, new kinds 
of irritability may commence.” 


And soon. Enough has probably been quoted, however, to show 
the nature of the philosophy which this materialistic leader pro- 
fessed. We need not attempt a discussion of its value. Voltaire, 
in a famous passage of not very decent sarcasm, has said all that 
is necessary on this subject. Nor need we trouble ourselves very 
much about some other speculations of the same kind in which 
Darwin indulged. He may be found, for example, speaking with 
approbation of a philosopher—unnamed, but presumably himself— 
who thought it not impossible that the first insects were the anthers 
or stigmas of flowers, which had by some means loosed themselves 
from the parent plant. From these he imagines that other insects 
may have been formed in the course of a long period of time, some 
acquiring wings, others fins, and others claws from their ceaseless 
efforts to procure food or to protect themselves from injury. ‘“ None 
of these changes,” he adds, “are more incomprehensible than the 
transformation of tadpoles into frogs or caterpillars into butterflies.” 

In spite of all the apparent philosophy of these speculations it 
may be doubted whether Darwin possessed a really scientific mind. 
The ideas upon which his ‘ Botanic Garden’ is based were derived 
entirely from a study of the Linnean system, and—not to speak 
profanely—that immortal work itself is apt to remind the reader 
of those histories of England in rhyme which enterprising school- 
x 2 
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mistresses indite with the object of assisting the feeble memories 
of their pupils. The religious and moral reflections of these latter 
specimens of “ goody ” literature have their counterpart in the out- 
bursts of rather dreary scepticism—religious and political—in which 
the ‘ Botanic Garden’ abounds. Nor is much more to be said for 
the imagined identity of animal and vegetable life, which Darwin 
appears to conceive to have been completely made out. That Nature 
is a great and harmonious whole was known long before the philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century began to speculate concerning her 
operations. A hundred and fifty years before, one Francis Bacon, 
enlarging upon an idea which was familiar enough to the students 
of the Platonic philosophy, had worked upon these lines, and it is 
impossible to think the theories of development and evolution, as 
propounded in the passages quoted above, either a legitimate de- 
duction from or a worthy completion of the Baconian idea. In these 
speculative matters, as in the practical work of his profession, it is 
to be feared that Erasmus Darwin must be pronounced an empiric 
after all. The present generation can only judge him by his books, 
and it must be admitted that they do not afford the reader a very 
high idea of his genius as a physician. He is, it is true, accredited 
with many wonderful cures. He jumped into celebrity, for example, 
at Lichfield, by the treatment of one Mr. Ings, who had been given 
over as dying by the local practitioner. Darwin reversed the treat- 
ment and saved the patient. Another case was that of a lady who 
was suffering from internal hemorrhage. It is related by Miss 
Seward, with a very circumstantial account of her own offer to allow 
the doctor to take from her sufficient blood for the operation of 
transfusion. Darwin found that the London physicians had been 
treating her with stimulants—wine, brandy, and so forth—and 
keeping her upon the strongest food, in its most concentrated form, 
with the natural result of increasing the hemorrhage. He adopted 
a milk diet, with abstinence from wine and everything that was 
likely to set up inflammatory action, and he succeeded in effecting 
a cure. The ulceration, from which the bleeding had arisen, had 
time to heal, and nature to reassert itself. For the rest his practice 
would seem to have been pretty much that of his contemporaries, 
though he was certainly in advance of the majority of them on 
questions of sanitary seience, such as ventilation, drainage, and pure 
water. He appears to have even anticipated the modern practice 
with regard to the administration of stimulants in cases of fever, 
but his remedies seem to the non-professional reader of ‘ Zoonomia’ 
somewhat startling in their severity. He was a great believer in 
the value of bleeding, and his lancet was constantly in requisition. 
Even in his own case he used it repeatedly for the relief of angina 
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pectoris—a disease which would be treated by modern physicians 
with the strongest stimulants. Miss Seward gives a long and cir- 
cumstantial account of the manner of his death, and of his personal 
appearance during the latter part of his life. Some of the details 
have been repudiated by his family, but sufficient is left unchallenged 
to prove that the frequent bleedings to which he had subjected 
himself had seriously injured his constitution. According to her 
story he was actually entreating his wife and daughter to bleed him 
at the very moment of his death. That part of the tale may 
fairly be dismissed as another example of Miss Seward’s too fertile 
imagination. All that is necessary to record in this place is that 
he died somewhat suddenly on the 18th of April, 1802, in his 
seventy-first year, at Breadsall Priory, near Derby, where he had 
been living during the last two years of his life. 

His wife placed over his tomb, in Breadsall Church, a tablet re- 
cording “ the rare union of talents, which so eminently distinguished 
him as a Physician, a Poet, and a Philosopher,” of which she believed 
that his writings would remain “a public and unfading testimony.” 
The latest of his admirers, Herr Krause, offers an interesting com- 
ment on this anticipation in the excellent monograph on Darwin’s 
scientific writings, which has recently been introduced to English 
readers by Mr. W. 8S. Dallas. 


“Erasmus Darwin’s system,” he says, “was in itself a most significant 
first step in the path of knowledge, which his grandson has opened up for us, 
but to wish to revive it at the present day, as has actually been seriously 
attempted, shows a weakness of thought and a mental anachronism which 
no one can envy.” 














Che Uational Press of Ireland. 


One of the great problems in Ireland, since 1842, has been how to 
deal with the National Press. The attitude towards it of the 
snug, comfortable, and influential classes has always been of half 
fear and ignorance, and whole hatred and contempt. The Govern- 
ment have been on several occasions forced to recognise in it a great 
power for evil, and have therefore made it the subject of exceptional 
legislation and action, simply in defence of the Constitution and for 
the purpose of maintaining the peace of the country. Thus the 
National Press has lived on and flourished, read and loved by the 
masses of the people, and ignored and hated by the upper class of the 
Trish ; while a literary as well as a political schism has divided the 
journalistic world of Ireland, which in its inception and from its 
effects is well worthy the consideration of thinking men throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

It must strike the observer as very noticeable that, notwithstanding 
the bitterness of party politics in Great Britain, and despite an 
antagonism between Radical and Tory which has seldom been sur- 
passed during the present century, there is still no appreciable differ- 
ence from a national point of view between the John Bull who reads 
the Daily Telegraph and the John Bull who reads the Daily News. 

In the same way the provincial papers and the Scotch papers 
number only two classes of readers, the upholders in fact of the two 
great parties in the State. We find no great newspaper organs 
permeating the lower classes of society, preaching new political and 
social creeds, or sketching out parliamentary tactics to be pursued by 
democratic tribunes on pain of bitter condemnation and unsparing 
rebuke. Nor is there any such class of newspaper in England which 
has sufficient political power to have an appreciable effect in return- 
ing a large number of extreme politicians to Parliament. Despite 
the presence of party politics, the English Press represents a popular 
phalanx advancing—it may be divided into two triangles, but advanc- 
ing together—in the interests of the country, doing battle on the 
whole upon constitutional grounds, agreeing to differ in opinions, but 
pursuing the same end, viz. the stability and happiness of the British 
nation. The national cause is the same, and hence the greatness of 
the English people. The undercurrent of disaffection is small, and 
its expression is insignificant. 
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How different is the state of affairs in Ireland. Here we find a 
press totally distinct, from the Irish Daily Press circulating largely 
among a rustic population, containing large masses of inflammatory 
matter, rendered still more dangerous by suggestive illustrations, full 
of literature containing ardent aspirations for the Celtic race and 
breathing hatred against the English people and the’British Govern- 
ment. ‘These papers are conducted with ability, and written in a 
vein suitable to the character of the times. They form and express 
the political opinions, the wishes, the hopes, and the feelings of tens 
of thousands of Irishmen, and they certainly represent the aspirations 
of a large proportion of the Celtic population of the country, whether 
they live in Ireland or off the Irish quarters of English towns. They 
have no reference to any party in English politics. They hate Whig 
and Tory equally. They hate each other too, much in the way the 
English party organs hate each other ; but they join hands in one con- 
suming hatred of England and the English, and their private animosi- 
ties are perhaps only the result of a lingering jealousy that one 
editor has written a more scathing fire-eating article against the 
Saxon than another. 

Some idéa of the effect that the National Press has had upon Ireland, 
may be gathered from the history of the Nation newspaper. It gives 
the key to the influence over the Irish mind which has been exercised 
by that journal so successfully ever since its foundation, and the key- 
note to the tone of the whole of the National Press up to a very 
recent period. About the year 1840, two young men, graduates of 
Trinity College, became connected with a journal called the Morning 
Register. Their names were Thomas Davis and John B. Dillon (father 
of the present member for Tipperary). The Register had been gener- 
ally ranked among the mercenaries of the Castle, but suddenly all 
Dublin was startled by the brilliancy and original vigour of its 
articles, especially on one occasion when the Whigs retired from 
office, they rewarded a partisan by commanding Lord Plunket to 
retire from the Bench in order to make room for Sir John Campbell. 
The result was a wordy war between parties, and a newspaper 
tournament among editors. The Register, to the general astonish- 
ment of all, took up a new line, and Davis in a bold article denounced 
the appointment as an insult to the country, and vindicated the 
superiority of the Irish Bar over the adventurers which each ministry 
in turn promoted. Satisfied by the effect produced by his writings 
that there was a magnificent opening for a journal such as he had 
dreamed of for the salvation of his country, Davis and his companion 
soon broke off their connection with the Register, and began to cast 
about for means to found a paper of their own. <A third man 
appeared on the scene just at this juncture, Charles Gavan Duffy, an 
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old schoolfellow and friend of Davis, who had just thrown up the 
editorship of the Belfast Vindicator, and came to Dublin. He joined 
eagerly with Davis in the idea, and after an evening’s ramble in the 
Phoenix Park, during which the terms aud principles of the paper 
were canvassed, the publication of the Nation was determined upon. 
The first number of the Nation appeared on the 12th October, 
1842, at a time when Ireland was heaving under the agitation of 
O’Connell, and when the Liberator was entering on the zenith of his 
popularity. It is difficult now to imagine what a tremendous power 
was wielded at once by this first creation of a National Press. It must 
be remembered that the men who engaged in the national journal- 
ism of ’42, were no mere literary hacks toiling their lives away under 
a commercial proprietorship, with their bodies and souls obedient to 
a London special wire, praising and blaming according to command. 
Whatever their political faults and crimes, they had one great 
recommendation to our sympathy—they were in earnest. They were 
banded together not for the sake of gain. Their policy was not that 
of the pocket. The aim of the Young Ireland party was a revolution, 
and their object the formation of a public opinion strong enough to 
result in a general rising. It is perhaps owing to the’ desperate 
nature of the cause they adopted and the views they advanced and 
endeavoured to carry out, that the names of these men are dropping 
out of the remembrance of the respectable classes. And yet surely 
there is no other country presents so extraordinary a spectacle in 
its history, as a handful of pressmen going steadily and systematically 
to work to undermine the power of a dominant empire. This simple 
fact is alone sufficient to prove their earnestness. 

But this extraordinary outburst of national journalism was but 
the culminating point of the history of the country since the Union. 
That Union, obtained no doubt as it was by gross fraud, had excited 
in Ireland a depth of indignation which produced at intervals most 
alarming results. 

At this time the country was led by a man one of whose first 
principles was that no political change was worth shedding a drop of 
blood, and for a time there was no attempt to put theory into 
practice. But O’Connell was a lawyer and possessed of strong and 
hard reasoning powers. It may be imagined what effect upon fiery 
minds and ardent temperaments the agitations of Catholic Emanci- 
pation must have had. Apparently, indeed, Ireland was on the verge 
of revolution. The whole people moved like a regular army, and 
acted with extraordinary obedience to the commands of this one man. 
We are told they were accustomed to assemble in every part of the 
country on the same day, and that scarcely an adult Catholic abstained 
from the movement, t 
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No wonder, then, with this before their eyes, and the still more 
marvellous success of the Repeal agitation, that the founders of the 
Nation were filled with wild hopes for the ultimate separation of 
Ireland from England. And, indeed, the state of society for ten 
years previous to 1842 was in itself sufficient to buoy up the hopes 
of the Revolutionists. Agrarian murders and tithe riots, the burning 
of houses and the mutilation of cattle, were of daily occurrence. The 
country was honeycombed with secret societies, and in many parts of 
Treland law was at a discount, and class warfare and sectarian bitter- 
ness held supreme sway. ‘To crown all, the most coercive Coercion 
Act ever inflicted upon a recalcitrant country was put into force, and 
not only directed against crime, but against ‘political agitation. In 
fact martial law for some time supplanted the British Constitution. 
Labouring under these throes, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
Young Ireland conceived and brought forth the National Press. 

It has been said that to make the priests the rulers of the country 
and himself the ruler of the priests, was O’Connell’s great object 
throughout his career as an agitator. The object of the editors of 
the Nation, after they found that O’Connell would never adopt any 
but constitutional measures to gain Repeal, was to counteract the 
influence he held over the people, and to oppose it with all the forces 
of their brilliant literary and intellectual armoury—and no mean 
weapons did that armoury contain: the spell of Thomas Davis’s 
extraordinary poetic love and genius, the fiery force of Gavan Duffy, 
the brusque, hate-inspiring vigour of John Mitchell, the oratory of 
Thomas Francis Meagher, the scholarship of McGee and McNevin, 
and the honest fervour of John Martin and William Smith O'Brien. 
Here was indeed a circle of genius, and around it was grouped a shot 
of friends who gave freely all they had of worldly and intellectual 
goods for the sake of a cause, perhaps the most desperate ever under- 
taken. 

Such were the times, and such were the men. The press which 
was the result of the times, and the men, had one great and peculiar 
characteristic ; and it contains in it the key to its past and present 
power. This peculiarity was the raising of the question of Nationality, 
induced, we are assured, by the publication of Thierry’s ‘ Conquest 
of England by the Normans,’ the appearance of which work had a 
startling effect upon Europe. Appearing as that work did at a time 
when the Irish people were struggling under O’Connell for a re- 
cognition of race, as opposed to religion, it must have had untold 
influence on the minds of revolutionary Irishmen. Thierry’s grand 
thesis, given in the first sentence of his introduction, is the diversity of 
the races of men, and its effect upon history: “It were falsifying his- 
tory,” he says, “to introduce into it a philosophical contempt for every 
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departure from the uniformity of existing civilisation, and to con- 
sider those nations as alone worthy of honourable mention, to whose 
names the chance of events has attached for the present and the future 
the idea of that civilisation.” Again Thierry said: “The sword of 
conquest, while changing the face of Europe and the distribution of 
its inhabitants into distinct nations, has left its original features to 
each nation, created by the mixture of several races.” 

Unlike other historians who preceded him, Thierry constituted him- 
self the historian of the conquered as well as of the conquerors; he 
traced out the existence of nations at different periods, giving them 
their true position, colour, and signification. In his view of Ireland 
he has construed the history of the Irish race in a manner as national 
as the most enthusiastic “Nationalist” can desire. It is from him 
undoubtedly that the ery of Celt and Saxon was first derived, and a 
jealousy set on foot which bids fair to grow more bitter as years 
advance. Thierry maintained that a people are not so quickly sub- 
jugated as would seem to be intimated by the official acts of those who 
govern by the right of force, and he pointed to Greece, then arising 
from her ashes, to prove that it is a strange mistake to consider the 
history of kings, or even of conquering nations, as that of the country 
over which they hold dominion. 

This was, in fact, the note of nationality which the journalists of 
1842 struck with so strong a hand. They adopted that idea of 
the Celt with a hearty recognition of its truth and usefulness in a 
war against the conquering Saxon. They felt within them that 
patriotic regret which Thierry holds lies deep in the breasts of men 
long after all hope for the old cause of the country has expired, a 
feeling which, when it has no longer the power to create armies, still 
creates bands of partizans and political brigands, and~causes such of 
them as die on the gibbet to be venerated as martyrs. We can recall 
no utterance of the Young Ireland party which has in it so audibly 
the note of nationality as the concluding words of John Martin in 
his speech after his conviction for treason-felony, as editor of the 
Irish Felon, August 1848. 


“My object,” he said, “ in all my proceedings has been simply to estab- 
lish the independence of Ireland for the benefit of all the people of Ireland— 
noblemen, clergymen, judges, professional men—in fact, all Irishmen. I 
sought that object first, because I thought it was our right; because I 
thought, and still think, national independence was the right of the people 
of this country. Andsecondly, I admit that being a man who loves retire- 
ment, I never would have engaged in politics did I not think it necessary 
to do al] in my power to make an end of the horrible scenes the country 
presents—the pauperism and the starvation, and tke crime and the vice, 
and the hatred of all classes against each other. I thought there should be 
an end to that horrible system which, while it lasted, gave me no peace of 
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mind, for I could not enjoy anything in my country so long as I saw my 
countrymen forced to be vicious, forced to hate each other, and degraded to 
the level of paupers and brutes. This is the reason I engaged in politics.” 


Here is Thierry’s idea of race and nationality fully expressed by 
one of the leaders of the Young Ireland party, and it was that idea 
which pervaded the whole of the National Press of 1842. It was the 
dream of Davis to educate the people of Ireland into an acknowledg- 
ment of this race characteristic. It was his object in all his writings, 
prose and verse, to fire the spark of nationality in the breast of each 
Irishman, and the publication of the Nation certainly effected this 
object in a marvellous degree. It is unnecessary here to recapitulate 
the gradual development of the Young Ireland party from strong 
Repealers into Revolutionists and Separatists. It culminated in the 
outbreak of 1848. That mad effort at revolution was but the flash of 
afew brave but foolish men’s swords no more. The peace maxims 
of O’Connell were too firmly imprinted on the mind of the agricul- 
tural population, and the opposition of the Catholic clergy too much 
felt, to be so easily eradicated, and the old inability of the Irish people 
to make common cause against a common foe, was as conspicuous in 
1848 as ever it was in the earlier history of the country. But what- 
ever opinion may be held of the physical impossibility which Smith 
O’Brien and his comrades attempted, there can be only one opinion 
as to the literary capabilities of the National journalists. They have 
left behind them a monument of literary and intellectual ability which 
is worthy the research of any sympathetic and cultured student. The 
literature which the leaders of the Young Ireland party produced was 
racy, bright, and imaginative, seditious, but attractive from the force 
which lay behind it. There is in it the sparkle of real champagne, the 
scent of living flowers, and as different and distinct from the produc- 
tions of the modern Irish “ patriot” as the romance of real life is 
from the theatrical sentiment of the stage, as the song of the lark 
from that of the imprisoned captive. 

Such briefly was the National Press of Ireland in its infancy. How 
completely its character has changed can be seen by any one who 
compares the old and the new literature. We do not intend to enter 
into any history of the National Press from 1848 to the present day. 
It is within the memory of very young men that the Irish People was 
started in Dublin with the self-same purpose of exciting an armed 
revolution in Ireland. We can remember the seizure of that journal, 
the proclamation of martial law, and the wretched dénouement of 
Tallaght, more wretched, if possible, than the cabbage-garden affair 
of Ballingarry in 1848. Since then the National Press has been 
endeavouring to keep up the old traditions of its journalistic ancestors. 
The editors still talk of Celts and Saxons, and promote hostility 
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between the races with unabated acrimony. But what in 1842 was 
a bold and brilliant attempt to awake a thoroughly agitated and dis- 
affected country to a recognition of race, and to a recognition of 
legislative independence, has by degrees degenerated into a hope- 
less guerilla warfare between pen and power, between inkpot and 
imperialism. 

To continue this warfare now is merely a necessity of finance. 
The owners of National papers in Ireland are no longer fired with 
the hot eager love of country which animated Davis and Duffy. 
They may hate England cordially, but they make the hatred they 
foster a valuable property. Curiously enough, the principal organs 
of sedition in Ireland depend very much for their support upon their 
readers in England and Scotland, and if their circulation abroad were 
cut off they would very soon cease publication. The altitude of the 
National Press has always been impossible, but the difference between 
the old and the new Press is only one proof more of the difficulty of 
Government in Ireland. The National Press was impossible from 
conviction in the days of 1848; it is impossible now because there 
is a demand for sedition and seditious matter, and under the old 
National names new political sharks and mercenary adventurers live 
and grow fat. 

But hollow and dishonest and untrue as the majority of the writers 
and owners of the National Press at present are, that Press must be 
taken into consideration as an important factor in the political life of 
the country. The writers have taken upon themselves by virtue of 
descent to give the keynote of politics and nationality to the masses 
of the Irish people. They are the Bards and Brehons of the nation, 
as it were, except that instead of a hill in the country, they use a 
desk in an office, and instead of a judgment or a song, they give 
utterance to a carefully prepared leading article. They arrogate to 
themselves and to their readers only the name of Celts, and assume 
the rein of government over classes with whom, except for the 
vaunted bond of nationality, they have but little connection and less 
sympathy. The great power of the old National Press of Ireland 
was the manipulation of national sentiment. A good deal of 
‘business ” is still done in this line, but the national sentiment of 
to-day in Ireland differs widely from the sentiment expressed by John 
Martin and which we have already quoted. The American con- 
nection is very easily discerned in the National Press of the present 
day, and a careful perusal of the weekly journals now circulating in 
Ireland, will give a strong proof of the rapidity with which the 
country is being Americanised. 

Here then is the change which has come over the National party, 
and which is to be detected in the National Press of the day. For 
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this very reason a study of the National Press is absolutely necessary 
to discover the forces which are at work now in Ireland. The old 
idea of national independence which Davis, Duffy and Dillon wrote 
to perpetuate, has only two upholders at the present moment amongst 
the Nationalist party, viz. Mr. Patrick J. Smyth, M.P., and Mr. 
O'Neill Daunt. They think, with Mr. John Martin, that the 
independence of Ireland should be established for the benefit of all 
the people of Ireland : noblemen, clergymen, judges, professional men 
—in fact all Irishmen. But now the leaders of the National party 
have altogether abandoned such an idea of an independent Irish 
nation. The Ireland of the future is to be a nation of agriculturists 
and labourers, without an aristocracy or resident gentry, with paid 
politicians legislating in a kind of republican Congress elected 
doubtless on the lines of the American legislature by manhood 
suffrage, but without an Upper House. Mr. Parnell has over and 
over again stated that no true Irishman can ever rest content until 
the last link has been destroyed which binds Ireland to England. 
The grand ‘climax for; which Mr. Parnell is working is an Irish 
Democracy ruling alone the destinies of the island. The first step to 
this is the ELimmnaTion of the Irish landlords, the loyalists of Ireland, 
the men who acknowledge the English Empire, and are prepared to 
make every sacrifice,to uphold the English connection as being the 
main stay of their properties. This is the keynote of the present 
Land agitation. Mr. Parnell at present heads a more or less 
united party. % But it is composed of the most opposite elements. 
All fight under his banner, because each hopes to gain his own 
purpose, or the purpose of the section he leads. Mr. Parnell himself 
is for the most democratic form of government that he can get. To 
gain the support of the large masses of the people, he promises them 
the land they till. Mr. Parnell’s organ is the Irish World, published 
in New York, and circulated free of expense—thousands of copies— 
throughout Ireland. Mr. Davitt, whom Mr. Parnell has recognised as 
the originator of the Land agitation, and who is now his lieutenant 
in America, has within the last month completely changed the 
character of this paper. For years it has been under the sway of the 
Fenians, and the celebrated Skirmishing Fund of O’Donovan Rossa 
found in its columns all the publicity which was needed to ensure its 
success from a financial point of view. When the Land agitation was 
commenced in Ireland in 1879, the Irish World, without yielding one 
jot of its physical force creed, did everything possible to encourage 
the Land agitation. It was commenced by a Fenian, and so, although 
conducted within the “ four corners of the Constitution,” without the 
much-to-be desired adjuncts of fire and sword, such an effort at 
revolution was greatly to be encouraged. But it was a case of 
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diamond cut diamond. The American Fenians hoped to turn the 
new pseudo-Fenian departure of Michael Davitt to their own account. 
But the wily Davitt has completely turned the tables upon all the 
fire-eating, bar-drinking, Falstaffian journalists in New York, who 
hoped to reap a rich harvest of dollars from the Land agitation. 
Davitt has turned the old Fenian Brotherhood to his own purposes. 
He holds in his hand all the threads of that powerful society ; but the 
new gospel of Fenianism which he now preaches to its members, and 
which he and Mr. Parnell and the Land League intend to preach 
throughout the autumn, is not fire and sword, dynamite and gun- 
powder, but an organised effort to inspire the masses of the Irish 
people with all the feelings of an American democracy. This is the 
first step in the new Irish Revolution. 

All this is disclosed in a recent issue of the Irish World. Since 
Davitt’s arrival in America, he has evidently been concentrating all 
his energies upon preaching the new doctrine of Fenianism. He 
has openly broken with the old representative and leader of the 
Fenians—O’Donovan Rossa ; he has “ got hold” of the Irish World ; 
the national Skirmishing Fund has disappeared from its columns, and 
(significant fact) in its stead is the “Land League Fund,” with a 
goodly total up to the end of August of 32,954 dollars. 

In this number of the Irish World we have laid down unmistake- 
ably the new idea of Irish Nationality. Referring to the revolu- 
tionary movement in 1865-7, the writer ridicules the efforts of the 
Old Fenians, and points out the terrible evils which a successful 
revolution under the guidance of a Stephens would infallibly produce. 


“There is one way,” says this journalist in America, “ and only one way, 
to avoid those evils ahead. Educate the people in the elements of societury 
principles so that they cannot be fooled by ‘ leaders’ any more ! Is this possible ¥ 
If it is not possible, then don’t talk any more about a Republic. Don’t 
declaim about Democracy. Don’t quote the high-sounding phrases about 
‘Government of the people, for the people, and by the people.’ 

“He who disbelieves in the possibility of the people’s ability, under any 
circumstances, to govern themselves, and yet seeks to lead a democratic 
movement, is a scoundrel of the blackest dye. We say it is possible. We 
say it is practicable too. If man cannot govern himself, how, then, can he 
be trusted to govern others? The individual is the unit of social worth 
and political value. As the average citizen is, so shall the State be. Lieut, 
then, should precede action. Has this part of the work been honestly don? 
If not, the physical part will be a lame and impotent conclusion. It is 
not necessary, indeed, that every citizen should be profoundly versed in 
science and ethics ; but it is necessary that the average man should be 
educated enough to know his rights and duties, and that the aggregate 
common sense, sufficiently enlightened to discriminate between reality and 
sham, should be able to rebuke the pretensions of charlatans and to assert 
and defend the interest of the commonwealth.” 


The utterances of Messrs. Davitt, Brennan and Killen, have given 
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us last winter a very fair sample of the Socialism with which they 
desire to impregnate the Irish people. Messrs. Redpath and 
Boyton, two Yankee stump orators, are now busy disseminating 
the principles which the Irish World and the Land League teach. 
What the Land League really is and what its objects really are the 
same writer in the Irish World clearly shows. He says: 


“The Land League is not per se a Parliamentary party. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is not a political party at all. One of the resolutions of the Land 
League is, that ‘No money contributed for the Land agitation shall be 
given to aid Parliamentary elections.’ Every member of the League must 
subscribe to this resolution. Some of its members have a contempt for 
Parliament, and look for nothing good ever coming out of its doors. 
(The Irish World—is it necessary for us to reiterate what we have so often 
said ?—has no faith whatever in Parliament or Parliamentary measures. ) 
The Land League, as we understand it, first of all, is an association for the 
propagation of the Gospel of Man’s Natural Rights ; emphasising that first 
and fundamental right of all—the right to the LANnp. It is practical, too, 
as well as theoretical. The material aid it has given, and is giving, the 
Irish tenantry is second only to the moral power which it opposes to the 
great Land Blasphemy. So that, whilst it progresses towards the Future, 
it is not indifferent to the wants of the Present. The Land League, how- 
ever, whilst it is not itself a Parliamentary party, does not exclude from 
membership those who look in that direction. Parnell is a member of 
Parliament. Parnell, however, is not a West Briton—is not a loyalist. 
When in the United States, the New York Herald denounced Parnell for 
‘stalking through this country preaching Treason against the Government 
(the British Government) of his native land.’ ” 


The Land League and the Irish World are in fact the organs of 
Socialism in Ireland, and their efforts against the Land system of 
Ireland are only the first instalment of the great crusade against all 
existing government, and all existing property which at present is in 
the hands of owners. 

This is the most dangerous organ of the Irish Radicals, as Mr. 
Parnell and his followers ought really to be called. The Nationalists 
are represented by other journals no doubt, but they either dare not 
or care not to talk such plain communistic truths as are found in the 
Trish World. 

The Nation’s policy is the unfailing policy of undying hatred to 
England. It is irreconcilable because it is convenient to be irrecon- 
cilable. But it also panders to the religious superstition of the people 
by sensational accounts of the miracles wrought out at Knock. 
Politically speaking, its programme is to demand everything and 
abuse everybody. Hitherto nothing has been done for Ireland by 
any Government, and the settlement of the Land Question and 
the Repeal of the Union are described as but small instalments of 
long-denied justice to Ireland. 

The Irishman is now the organ of O'Donovan Rossa and the 
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“ Fighting” Fenians, and talks of the “ sword” and the “inalienable 
right of the Irish to govern themselves.” It is the avowed enemy of 
Davitt and the Land League, because its circulation is principally 
among the advanced Fenians in great Britain and Ireland. Thus the 
Irishman finds it hard to play both sides of the National game, and 
not long ago decided to plump for the “sword” policy as likely to be 
the longest-lived and longest-delayed phase of Irish Revolution. In 
fact it may be truthfully said that the settlement of any portion of the 
Trish Question means death to a corresponding portion of the National 
Press. For this reason the more irreconcilable its policy the longer its 
sphere of financial success. The Nation and the Irishman together 
with the two small illustrated papers, the Weekly News and the Flag 
of Ireland, which are respectively their feeders, being produced in 
the Nation and Irishman offices, are now merely literary ventures 
living on the National sentiment which they help to feed and 
foster. But they do not give material help to the Nationalist cause. 
Here is the strength and influence of the Irish World. It is worked 
in connection with the Land League, and helps to swell the coffers 
of that institution by which the tenants are assisted in their war 
against rent and landlords. Wherever there is money forthcoming 
there is certain to be influence, and hence the increasing power and 
circulation throughout Ireland of this great organ of Socialism. 
The people are not only promised the land, which belongs to the 
landlords, but they are helped most substantially in their efforts to 
keep its possession and to secure the crops upon it for their own use. 

We have endeavoured to give in this slight sketch of the National 
Press of Ireland some idea of the difference between the tone and 
objects of the Nationalists of 1848 and the Nationalists of 1880. 

The real danger at present is that the masses of the labouring 
classes and agriculturists may become deeply and irrevocably imbued 
with republican or socialistic principles. The idea of Home Rule 
has vanished into thin air. In its place is the more material pro- 
gramme of the Irish Radicals of getting possession of other people’s 
property. A universal brotherhood, first in land and afterwards 
in other and more personal property, is the sum total of Irish 
Nationality at the present moment. This is the teaching in a greater 
or a less degree of all the National papers now circulating in Ireland, 
and it is impossible to regard the effect which must be produced upon 
the population, with anything but the gravest feelings of alarm. 
Everything points to a climax of mob law. In Ireland the lowest 
have got to the top, and a premium has been placed by the 
Executive, and even by Ministers, upon Jack Cadery, violence, 
and possibly insurrection. Ireland, if not actually suffering from 
civil war, is at all events within “a measurable” distance of a social 
revolution. 
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Unspoken Love. 
uadotaw aide, Kot pabodor AjnOopa.—Aesc’. Ag. 59. 


Is that love only blest 
Which finds an outward voice ? 
Or is the love not best 
That knows, but hides, its choice ? 
Doth music breathe no love, 
Because it tells no name? 
Do poets’ verses move 
None but the poets’ flame ? 


Ts that love only sure 

Which shows to outward sight ? 
Or doth ct best endure 

That shuns to seek the light ? 
Still waters run as deep 

As those that hurry by ; 
The little flowers that sleep 

Live, though they seem to die. 


Then keep thy treasure still, 
Safe in thy secret breast. 

To open is to spill; 
Unspoken love is best. 

Thus soul shall speak to soul, 
And heart shall beat to heart, 

Without the forced control 
Words, idle words, impart. 


VOL. LX. 








An Experiment in Mesmerismn. 


Tuirty Christmas nights have come and gone since that one, so 
memorable in my life, and yet sitting here in my solitary room, a grey- 
haired lonely woman, the whole scene rises as vividly before me as 
though it had occurred but yesterday. I can see the comfortably but 
plainly furnished, low-ceiled, old-fashioned room, with its dark wains- 
coted walls, and its dim corners, that the feeble light of a couple of 
composite candles could scarcely reach ; I can see the half circle of faces 
gathered round the hearth, looking glowing and pleasant in the ruddy 
glare of the firelight—all except one, that of a man who sat in the 
corner opposite to me. 

I could not keep my eyes off that face, which had for me the 
fascination of ugliness; as the lights and shadows made by the 
flickering flame touched the shock of bristly hair that half concealed 
the low, narrow forehead, the cavernous eyes, sunken cheeks and huge 
mouth, half open with a cynical smile, that showed the tusk-like teeth, 
I could compare it only with a shifting series of gargoyles from some 
old monkish ruin. 

We were all members of the company of the Theatre Royal X——, 
and, it being a non-play night, we were assembled at the lodgings of 
one of our members, a lady, to do honour to her birthday. Our usual 
theme, the affairs of the theatre, past, present, and future, being 
exhausted, the conversation, I cannot remember how, had turned upon 
mesmerism and clairvoyance, and I was stoutly declaring my utter 
disbelief in either, my scepticism being greatly intensified by the cir- 
cumstance that Tony Arnold—the man I have just described, and who 
was one of the low comedians of our company—took the opposite 
side. There had always been an antagonism between us, and, 
although I had no actual cause for such a feeling, a positive dislike 
upon my part, which I believe was pretty strongly reciprocated 
upon his. 

Although I was scarcely twenty at the time, I was what people 
would have called rather a strong-minded girl, with opinions of my 
own that I never shrank from asserting, with an obstinacy that no 
argument could overcome; and on this night, excited by a spirit of 
defiance to my vis-a-vis, I expressed them with a bigotry and con- 
tempt that were anything but polite to those who differed from me. 

“By your positiveness, Miss Grace,” sneered Arnold, “I pre- 
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sume you have had a very large experience of the trickeries of mes- 
merists. 

“Oh, indeed I have not,” I replied sharply, “I was never at any 
exhibition of the kind in my life, and never intend to be. I should 
not have patience even to witness such a transparent imposture.” 

“ Suppose,” he said, and there was a gleam in his eyes which indi- 
cated rising temper—* suppose I could give you ocular demonstration 
that you are wrong, by placing someone in this room under mes- 
meric influence; I have done the thing often. If I did this before 
your own eyes, when you would be quite assured there could not be 
trick or collusion, would you believe in it then ?” 

“T don’t know that I should,” I answered doggedly. “If you 
have such a power,” I added with a contemptuous smile, “ why don’t 
you try it upon me?” 

Arnold was evidently taken aback. I do not think he dreamed 
of my taking up his challenge. He regarded me for some seconds 
with a doubtful, wavering glance, which I met defiantly and 
mockingly. 

“T would prefer any one else in the room,” he answered hesitatingly. 

“Of course you would,” I replied with a malicious laugh; “I am 
not a good subject: the mystic influence is powerless over disbelievers. 
Oh, I know all the jargon!” 

And I cast a triumphant glance round the company, who were 
exceedingly amused at our discussion. 

Arnold turned alternately white and red with rage and mortification. 

“Tt is not that,” he answered quickly, then paused, but, evidently 
stung by my contemptuous laugh, he added instantly, “ Very well, 
be it so, since you desire it.” 

The prospect of having the discussion so summarily tested and 
adjudged created an immense excitement, and I could feel my own 
cheeks burning, and my pulses galloping at fever heat as Arnold 
proceeded to make preparations for the experiment. 

I anticipated the usual passes and hand-wavings, of which I had’ 
heard and read, but I soon perceived that his method was going to 
be entirely different. He began by placing two chairs exactly opposite 
to one another, in one of which he requested me to be seated ; then he 
draped a large black cloak round me, so that only my face rose above 
it; then a lamp, borrowed from the landlady of the house, was 
set in such a position that the light should focus upon my face ; after 
which he took the chair opposite to mine, and desired me to fix my; 
eyes firmly upon his, and not remove them for a second. 

I followed his instructions—and the next moment I was staring. 
intently into a pair of greenish-brown orbs that I could feel did not 
meet mine with equal steadiness. There was a profound silence, 
z2 
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broken only by a little suppressed giggle from the females, and an 
occasional low whisper from the men. 

We had been thus only a few seconds when Arnold sprang up 
exclaiming, “ It’s no use, I cannot do it.” 

A shout of laughter hailed this confession of defeat, and throwing 
off my drapery I jumped up and joined heartily in the chorus. 

Arnold was white as death and extremely agitated. He made no 
reply to the volleys of “ chaff” that assailed him on all sides, but 
again turning to me said in a tone of intense earnestness: ‘I cannot 
mesmerise you, but you can me: those strong, steel grey eyes of 
yours, with their metallic lustre, are far more potent than mine. 
Come, will you try ?” 

I did not need the incitement of hand-clapping and the chorus 
of “Oh do!” that greeted the proposition, to promptly consent. I 
began to be deeply interested in the experiment, and now that I was 
myself accredited with possessing this occult power my scepticism 
began to waver. 

“But before we go any further,” he said, “I must make one 
condition—and that is, that should I fall into a comatose state, you 
will not put to me any question of a private nature—as I shall 
be compelled to answer truthfully, literally, whatever it may be.” 

I promised faithfully not to do so. 

The previous disposition was now reversed, the lamp was set 
so that the light should shine upon my face, and Arnold was en- 
veloped in the cloak, as I had been. 

And now, with all the nerve power I possessed, I fastened my eyes 
upon Arnold’s. White and ghastly looked his face rising out of the 
blackness of the drapery, which gave it almost the appearance of being 
divided from the body and suspended in space. The ‘lips were wide 
apart, and the greenish eyes were dilated to their utmost extent, with 
a strained fascinated look, such as they might have worn under the 
influence of a rattlesnake. I could scarcely suppress a shiver at this 
uncanny-looking picture ; but a wild spirit took possession of me that 
night which soon swept away all such “compunctious visitings of 
nature.” Everybody seemed to be thoroughly impressed by the 
weirdness of the situation: there was no giggling, no whispering, all 
was silent as death. After about a minute my eyes grew rigid in their 
intense stare, until it seemed to me that I no longer had the power 
to move or close them, or even wink a lid; gradually I could feel 
the pupils dilate, until they seemed to become two huge discs glowing 
with a lambent and metallic fire. I could see that every nerve 
of the white face was quivering, the breathing was short and laboured, 
and a dull, stony glare came into the starting eyeballs, a far away 
trance-like look, that told me consciousness was gone, and that the 
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very soul of the man had passed over to my keeping. And I felt a 
cold, cruel, hard triumph in this, a desire to strain my mastery to 
the utmost. I rose from my seat, slowly moved backwards and 
imperiously beckoned him, never relaxing my fixed stare, which 
seemed to scintillate and flash. As I rose, he rose, clutching the edge 
of the table to guide his trembling steps. Slowly I moved, he 
following, seemingly impelled by an involuntary but resistless im- 
pulse. I stopped suddenly; he stopped. 

“ What is your name?” I asked imperatively. 

In a forced hollow voice he gave one, that I afterwards discovered 
was his family name, Arnold being only a theatrical sobriquet. 

At this one of the gentlemen broke in, protesting : 

“No, no; that is against the bargain—no questions.” 

“Tt is time to put an end to it; I don’t like it,” said another. 

“Oh! yes,” added a lady, “it is too horrible.” 

The interruption seemed to exorcise the fiend that possessed me, 
and call me back to myself; with an effort I wrenched my gaze from 
the ghastly face. As I did so, Arnold, as though he had been only 
upheld by my eyes, fell upon the floor in strong convulsions. 

Our experiment in mesmerism spoiled the rest of the evening: for 
although after a copious outward application of cold water, and a 
judicious inward one of neat brandy, he soon recovered and tried to 
laugh off his illness, it left a creepy, disagreeable depression upon all, 
which no amount of hot spirits and water and forced jollity could 
succeed in dispelling. 

As it may be supposed, the effect was strongest upon me, and it 
chiefly took the form of intense annoyance at the part I had played ; 
I would have given anything to have recalled the past few minutes. 
After Arnold’s recovery, by a tacit understanding, no one made 
any reference to his strange illness, indeed all seemed desirous for 
a time of putting it out of their thoughts—and none so much as the 
principal actor in it, who laughed and jested in a feverish manner and 
never allowed the conversation to flag for a single moment, as though 
he feared the subject might crop up again. 

Everybody, however, was eagerly discussing the singular event the 
next morning at rehearsal. I avoided the gossiping groups, for the 
remembrance of the scene was a horror to me; so did Arnold, whom I 
studiously attempted to avoid, but he took an exactly opposite course, 
following me wherever I went, trying to engage me in conversation, 
and to catch my eye, as though some of the fascination of the 
previous night still surrounded me. 

After a rather late dinner, for the rehearsal was very long, I was 
dozing in my chair when there came a soft tap at the door, and tomy 
sleepy “come in” there appeared upon the threshold the tall, gaunt 
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figure of the man whom of all others I least desired to see. It gave 
me quite a shock. It was the first time he had ever called at my 
lodgings. 

In common courtesy I was obliged to ask him to take a seat and 
draw near the fire, as the weather was cold. In a vague, listless 
manner he placed a chair in such a position that it exactly faced mine, 
dropped into it without a word and tried to fix my eyes. I imme- 
diately shifted them and gazed into the fire. 

He made no attempt to account for this visit; he talked very little, 
and in an absent manner—that betrayed that his thoughts were not on 
his tongue—about the business of the theatre. I felt very embarrassed 
by his presence, and presently rose and rang for tea. What could I 
do but ask him to remain, and take it with me? He said “Thank 
you,” and kept his seat. I felt quite terrified by the change that had 
come over him—from a noisy, jesting, rollicking kind of fellow, who 
had always a gibe for me, to this silent, subdued man, with those 
dreadful eyes ever yearningly seeking mine. 

At length he went away, and never in my life did I feel so thankful 
for anybody’s departure. 

But he came the next day about the same time, and acted in just 
the same manner, until the lights were brought in; then all at once 
he rose from his chair, crossed over to where I was sitting, and laying 
his hand upon my arm said, in a hoarse whisper, “‘ Mesmerise me!” 

I started back, and answered shudderingly, “ Not for worlds ! ” 

“ You must,” he answered passionately. 

And somehow or other, I cannot tell how, a few minutes afterwards 
we were sitting vis-a-vis staring into each other’s eyes. In less than 
a minute there was in his the dull stony vagueness of insensibility. 

I covered my face with my hands, but withdrew them, as I heard 
something fall heavily upon the floor, to see him huddled at my feet 
in convulsions, the froth bubbling upon his lips. 

I did not call for assistance; luckily I had some water and some 
brandy inthe room. I knelt down and copiously bathed his head and 
face, and then with some difficulty forced a little of the spirit between 
his clenched teeth. 

When he recovered I nearly fainted myself; but rallying by an 
effort, I told him very positively that he must not come any more. 

“T cannot stay away; I must come,” was his answer. And again 
the dilated eyes began to wander cravingly in search of mine. 

I cannot describe the horror I felt at these visits, and at length 
I begged a lady friend I had in the theatre to come and stay with 
me. ‘The following afternoon he strolled in as usual, but finding I 
had a companion he looked very annoyed, and remained only a few 
minutes. 
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Several days passed and I met him only in business. His manner 
was sullen, almost rude to me, at which I was much relieved, for I 
now began to entertain hopes that he would persecute me no more. 
The change that had come over him was a constant subject of green- 
room comment; he had always been extremely thin, now he seemed 
to waste day by day, like a man consumed by an inward fire; his 
cheeks were sunk in deeper hollows, and there were black rims round 
his eyes. 

After a few days my friend returned to her own lodgings. The 
next afternoon, at the usual hour, Arnold came as before. 

As soon as the lights were brought in he again besought me to 
mesmerise him. I firmly refused; but I could not rest my eyes upon 
him for a moment without his face beginning to quiver and his 
pupils to dilate, and the very feeling that I must not look at him made 
the desire almost unconquerable. Matters went on thus for upwards 
of a week. 

But surely, it will be said, you could have devised some means of 
keeping him away; you might have requested your landlady to refuse 
him admittance. Truly, I could have done so, but—well, I must 
confess it even in my own defence—Arnold had begun to throw a 
strange glamour over me ;.I dreaded his coming, yet I experienced a 
vague yearning when he was absent. I had fallen myself within the 
meshes of the spell I had unconsciously cast upon him. 

One afternoon he arrived rather earlier than usual; there was 
certainly some occult sympathy between us, for the moment he entered 
the room I felt that a crisis was come. 

He was in very weak health, and he sank down in a chair 
looking pale and exhausted, and wiped the damps from his fore- 
head, while his breathing was very laboured ; and there was a feverish 
glitter in the restless eyes and a red spot in each hollow cheek. 

“ How very ill you look,” I said pityingly ; “let me give you a glass 
of wine.” 

“No, I want nothing,” he answered in a gasping tone, “ there’s 
quite fire enough within me now; I am being slowly burned up.” 

“‘ Have you seen a doctor ?” I asked, growing very nervous. 

“A doctor,” he echoed, with a mocking laugh. “Oh yes, I have 
seen a doctor, but he can do me no good. Itis you whoare killing me.” 

“T!” T exclaimed faintly. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “since the night you tore the heart and soul 
out of my body I cannot live without you, and I won’t.” 

I was very much terrified by his wild, excited looks, but replied 
with a great show of firmness, “You talk nonsense, Arnold; why, 
you are married already.” 

I did not know at the moment whether it was really so, but there 
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was a vague impression among the company that such was the case, 
and it was upon that authority only that I spoke. 

“ How did you know that—you questioned me when I was under 
your influence?” he retorted sharply. 

“T did not, but I find it is true. And under such circumstances, 
how dare you address me in such terms? ” I exclaimed growing verv 
indignant, perhaps more in seeming than in reality. 

“ Yes,” he replied dejectedly, “I am married to a woman I hate, to 
a woman I left at the church door. I was forced into it by my 
friends—never mind why, that would not interest you.” 

He paused for a moment, then laying his trembling fingers upon 
my arm, he added, “ Alice,” he had come to call me by my Christian 
name, “if anything were to happen to her—if she were to die—would 
you be my wife?” 

I started away from him exclaiming, “ Don’t talk like that, it is too 
horrible ! ” 

But he followed me, and again grasped my arm, and said, “ Alice, 
I told you just now that I cannot live without you, and that I wil} 
not, and I swear before God that if you do not give me this promise, 
when I leave this house I will throw myself over the bridge into the 
river—I swear it!” 

Men—and women, too—say these things in moments of strong 
passion without keeping their words; but I knew that he would keep 
his, the mysterious sympathy that had been created between us told 
me so, told me that if he left me with that thought in his heart, he 
would not be a living man within the next hour. 

It was nearly dark, just between the lights, and his face gleamed 
out of the shadows white and terrible, and then I thought how it 
would look when it was drawn out of the water with the long dank 
hair clinging about it.” 

“Tt is not much I ask of you,” he went on pleadingly. “ Why, she 
may outlive us both ; more than likely ; there is nothing shocking in 
it—she is nothing to me, never has been, only the mockery of a 
ceremony links us.” 

“But what is the use of such a pledge, what satisfaction can it be 
to you?” I said, still with my face covered, for I dreaded to meet 
his eyes. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, “it would give me a sort of hope 
that I can’t live without, that I won’t live without.” 

Well, I gave him the promise. I daresay you will consider it was 
very wicked of me to do so. I think so myself. But I thought it 
was almost impossible that I should be ever called upon to fulfil it, 
and how could I hesitate when a man’s life seemed to be at stake? 

The following morning, as I was seated at breakfast, I caught sight 
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of Arnold’s dark figure passing my parlour window, and the next 
moment I heard his now well-known knock at the street door. I put 
down the cup of coffee that I had raised half-way to my lips, while 
an unaccountable dread stole over me. 

One glance at his countenance as he entered the room told me that 
something had happened. He did not look at me, nor even exchange 
a greeting, as he laid down his hat and took a chair. 

“T have strange news to tell you, Alice,” he said, in a voice thick 
and indistinct with agitation. 

“ For God’s sake don’t tell me that , 

I could not complete the utterance of my fears, my voice died 
away in my throat, and with parted lips and rigid eyes I could only 
await the explanation. 

Meantime he had taken from his breast-pocket a letter, which he 
rose and offered me. It had a deep black border. 

I shrank back; I would not touch it; I knew its contents. 

“You knew what was going to happen—you have cruelly entrapped 
me,” I exclaimed bitterly. 

He threw himself upon his knees at my feet. “I swear most 
solemnly,” he cried, “I did not. It was very sudden, the letter will 
tell you so; heart disease—her friends had scarcely a moment’s 
warning. 

There was that in his tone I could not disbelieve, and when, after 
a while, I brought myself to read the fatal letter, I found his assertions 
were there fully confirmed. 

“This makes it all the more horrible,” I cried, “for I now 
feel as though I were in some way the cause of her death.” 

I implored him to release me from my promise, as nothing good 
could come of a marriage contracted under such auspices. But he 
only repeated the old words, “I cannot live without you, and I 
won't!” 

My friend, who could perceive how ill-assorted we were, did all in 
her power to persuade me to break with him. “Leave the company,” 
she said, “give no notice of your intention and go home, or take 
another engagement under another name.” 

But I felt that I could not break a vow so solemnly made, and 
which fate, whether for good or evil, had so suddenly called upon me 
to fulfil. 

No, I am wrong: I did not love him, it was only a glamour— 
whether the result of supernatural influence or mere superstition I 
cannot pretend to say—it was a mixture of dread, repulsion, and 
fascination. 

That day two months was our wedding-day. I had striven hard 
to postpone it to a much later date, but he would not give me 
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a moment’s peace until I consented. “She was my wife only in name,” 
he kept urging, “so what need is there of delay ?” 

Although the strange manner of our wooing was unknown to 
everybody, save the friend I have before mentioned, it was impossible 
for the company not to see how matters stood between us. But 
somehow we had drifted away from the rest, and now kept aloof 
from them, and only an occasional hint, or innuendo, or sly look told 
us of their observation. I know we were the constant theme of 
conversation and wonderment, but I do not think that any one ever 
dreamed it would be a match. 

And we were both equally desirous of keeping our approaching 
marriage a profound secret. My friend, and one of the actors whom 
Arnold had almost sworn to secresy, were to be the only witnesses, 
so that when on that bright March morning we entered the quiet 
suburban church, only a few strange loiterers were there. We were 
dressed in our ordinary costume, and no one who had met us would 
have suspected our purpose. 

When he passed the ring over my finger, his hand was like ice, 
so were his lips that just touched mine at the end of the ceremony, 
and I saw no joy in the livid face that was expressionless as though 
carved in stone. 

We walked back from the church to my lodgings, where we were 
to be domiciled for the present. He scarcely spoke the whole way. 
He left me at the door, saying that he was obliged to go somewhere, 
but that he would return in time for dinner, which was arranged for 
three o'clock. 

I ran upstairs to my bedroom, my heart ready to burst with 
mortification, and had a good cry. My friend did all she could to 
console me, and to put a cheerful face upon matters, and after a 
while I rallied a little, and went downstairs and sat down to the 
piano, and played and sang to pass away the time. 

Three o’clock came and passed, and still he did not return. Then his 
friend, who had remained with us, said he would go in search of him. 

In about half-an-hour he came back, bringing Arnold with him. 
He afterwards told me that he had found him playing cards, and 
recklessly treating everybody who entered the room at a tavern 
used by the actors. I always possessed a great deal of self control, 
and I kept myself quite tranquil. 

It had been arranged that we should sup at my friend’s lodgings, 
and thither after the performance, for we played that night, we went. 
There were only four of us—the four present at the ceremony. Arnold 
was dull and sullen, and at times seemed scarcely conscious of where 
he was, for, when addressed, he would start and look vacantly about 
him, like one suddenly aroused from a doze. 
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It was two o'clock in the morning before we turned four faces 
homewards. Silently he pursued his way; and I was too proud to 
speak. But, oh, the agony, the shame, the humiliation I endured 
that night! When we arrived at our lodgings, the fire was out. 
It was a very chilly night, and he complained of being cold, and 
said he should re-kindle it. While he went away seeking some wood 
in the kitchen I ran upstairs to my room, and went to bed. 

At last my aching, swollen eyes closed, and I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the cold, grey dawn of the spring morning was 
just stealing across the darkness of my room. I awoke with a start, 
and sat bolt upright, with a sense of ineffable horror. Had I been 
dreaming? I could not remember. Yet there was upon me all the 
terror which is left by some ghastly nightmare. 

I leaped out of bed, huddled on a dressing-gown, and with bare 
feet hurried down the stairs. It was an impulse, nothing more, 
for I had no thought in what I was doing. I opened the parlour 
door, and looked in. All was dark and silent. 

“He has gone to sleep upon the sofa,” was my reflection. My 
woman’s pride prompted me to return to my chamber, but some 
other feeling held me rooted to the spot. The chinks of the shutters 
were pencilled with faint linés of light. I crossed the room, unbarred 
and threw them open, and looked up at the sky. The waning moon 
was high in the heavens, over which a faint roseate flush was just 
stealing, and a wild chorus of birds in the trees close by alone broke 
the deep stillness of the early morning. 

I stood gazing upon the picture for some seconds, not because I 
felt its beauty, but because I dared not turn my head. 

When, after a time, I summoned up resolution to do so, it was 
slowly, and by degrees. First my eyes fell upon the sofa; that was 
empty : then they travelled towards the hearth. The fire had burned 
into a great hollow, grey and brown within, black above. I could 
see only a portion of the grate, as an easy-chair was drawn in front 
of it. There was something in the chair, something lolling sideways ; 
and there was a coat-sleeve with a hand dangling across one arm. 
I could feel my hair bristle and my heart stand still as I crept up 
to it, and saw a huddled heap of clothing, in which was half buried 
a livid, hair-strewn face. 

It was my husband—dead. 


Norz.—This story is not only founded upon facts but the events 
happened almost exactly as they are related here. 








Lady Hester Stanhope. 


James, first Earl Stanhope, distinguished himself during the reigns 
of William III, Anne, and George I, as a soldier, statesman, and 
diplomatist. His son, Philip, who succeeded him, was a man equally 
remarkable for his mathematical attainments, and his liberal political 
opinions. His son, again, Charles—third earl—had more genius 
than the other two put together, though it was accompanied by an 
extraordinary eccentricity of character. His mechanical inventions 
were numerous. Among them were a form of printing press, which 
still bears his name, an improved lock-system for canals, and two 
curious calculating machines, one of which performed addition, and 
subtraction, the other multiplication and division. In politics, he 
was an ardent republican, and wrote a reply—able enough from his 
point of view—to Burke’s ‘ Reflections on the French Revolution.’ 
He married a daughter of the great Lord Chatham, and a sister of 
the, perhaps, no less great William Pitt. 

Hester Stanhope was the first child born of this marriage. She 
came into the world in 1776. Four years later, she and her two 
younger sisters, Griselda and Lucy, lost their mother. Their father, 
in the following year, married a second time. By his second wife he 
had three sons. 

Little Hester and her sisters, during their early childhood, were 
left much to the management of governesses and maidservants. 
Their stepmother was devoted to the world and its pleasures. It 
would seem that, when in London, she rose at ten, and spent the 
morning in having her hair dressed by a French coiffeur ; visits, 
dinner, the opera, and card-parties, occupying the remainder of the 
day. Their father was absorbed in his scientific pursuits, and took 
but little notice of them. 

As for her Swiss governesses, Lady Hester found their rule intole- 
rable, and, in after-years, denounced their system of training in no 
measured language. They subjected her to torture with the back- 
board, squeezed in her waist to what appeared to them a proper 
degree of slimness, and, worst of all, endeavoured to flatten her foot 
by pressure—that foot the instep of which was so high that “a kitten 
could walk under the sole of it!” Like all precocious children, she 
was constantly asking embarrassing questions, and as constantly being 
told that, on the topics she had chosen for inquiry, she must remain 
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uninformed till she grew older. In spite of these checks to perfect 
knowledge, which irritated her considerably, she managed to lead a 
happy life enough. Her lessons were no trouble to her. She passed 
her leisure hours in riding or roaming about the delightful grounds 
of Chevening, and in building castles in the air. 


She grew up handsome. 


“ At twenty,” she said of herself, when talking over old times, “ my com- 
plexion was like alabaster, and at five paces distance the sharpest eye could 
not distinguish my pearl necklace from my skin; my lips were of such a 
beautiful carnation that, without vanity, I can affirm that very few women 
had the like. A dark blue shade under the eyes, and the blue veins that 
were observable through the transparent skin, heightened the brilliancy of 
my features. Nor were the roses wanting in my cheeks; and to all this 


was added a permanency in my looks that fatigue of no sort could 
impair.” 


Her powers of conversation were to match, and she had as high an 
opinion of them as of her personal attractions. “In my language,” 
she declared, “there was something striking and original that caught 
everybody’s attention.” 

Her father’s republican mania advanced apace. It had already 
driven him to the commission of strange actions. He had put down 
his carriage and horses, had caused his arms and coronet to be removed 
from his plate, and had consigned to a garret some splendid Spanish 
tapestry, with which one of the rooms at Chevening was hung, on the 
ground that such furniture was “ aristocratical.” He resolved to have 
his two younger sons, now growing up, apprenticed to trades. His 
two younger daughters escaped from his control by marrying; but 
Lady Hester, who remained beneath his roof until she was twenty- 
four, at length received such harsh treatment at his hands, that 
she quitted Ohevening for good in 1800, and went to live with 
her maternal grandmother, the Dowager Lady Chatham, at Burton 
Pynsent, in Somersetshire. Here she found a comfortable home, with 
sober, staid, yet kind companionship, and what she valued perhaps 
more than all—unrestricted liberty. Her frank, fearless disposition 
made her a favourite among the neighbours. She was a daring 
horsewoman, and thought nothing of breaking in young animals 
which nobody else would venture to mount. She went up occasionally 
to town, and was there introduced to her kinsman Lord Camelford, 
who, being a notorious bully, and a skilful marksman, was the terror 
of the milder portion of male society.* This strange man seems to 
have had a power of fascinating those with whom he sympathised. 
Lady Hester took a fancy to him, and he to her; and old Lady 


* Lord Camelford was killed by Mr. Best, in a duel of his own seeking, 
four years afterwards. 
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Chatham, knowing his evil! reputation, was in alarm lest the cousins 
should make a match of it. However, they never did. His crack- 
brained lordship drove the dashing Lady Hester about in his curricle, 
and, on one occasion, nearly strangled before her eyes a turnpike 
gateman, who had tendered him some false coppers in change. 
Another day, when she dined with a party of friends at Richmond, he 
placed several of his carriages at her disposal; and she, writing after- 
wards to Mrs. Stapleton, the friend and companion of her grandmother, 
to record the event, says: 


“ After a most pleasant dinner, which was made particularly so by some 
of the Prince’s Regiment joining us at Richmond, I drove Lord Camelford’s 
curricle back to town, with a smart man and two!beaux in his gig, a 
German waggon and four, and two or three more open carriages. I took 
the lead and arrived in town about eleven at night, took up Lord Camelford 
in Bond Street, and went on to supper at Mrs. Egerton’s.” * 


In March 1801, William Pitt, who foryseventeen years had been 
Prime Minister, resigned on the question of Catholic Emancipation, 
and gave place to Mr. Addington. Freed thus, for a space, from 
the cares of office, he retired to Walmer? Castle, his residence as 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and spent his time in farming, 
and other country pursuits. He was visited from time to time by 


a few chosen friends; but in the autumn of 1802 a new sort of 
guest appeared, in the person of his niece, Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who took Walmer on her road to Dover, where she was to embark 
for a tour abroad with her Cheshire friends the Egertons. The 
visit, though brief, was a success in every way.*: A day or two before 
leaving the Castle, again addressing Mrs. Stapleton, she expresses 
herself thus : 

“T have so many letters to write in Mr. Pitt’s absence, that I will not 
enter upon his praises, which neither my heart nor my pen could do justice 
to. To tell you how happy I am here in hissociety would be paying a very 
bad compliment to the powers of your imagination. I have not seen a 
female face since I arrived, only just that society I should always like to 
live in—delightful Mr. Long, Mr. Steele, and Mr. Canning. I love the 
friends of great men as much as I hate the company of toadeaters.” + 


Lady Hester and the Egertons spent several months abroad. 
During her absence her grandmother died. On her return, there- 
fore, to this country, she had no home to which to go. Being long 
since estranged from her father, she could not repair to Chevening. 


* The letter from which this is an extract, will be found in the Appendix 
to the ‘Memoirs’ of the late Lord Combermere. 
t ‘Combermere Memoirs ’—Appendix. 
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“ Of her two uncles,” writes the late Lord Stanhope, “ Lord Chatham, 
since the death of the Dowager Countess, had taken the charge of another 
and an orphan niece, Miss Eliot. There remained to Lady Hester only 
the hope of Mr. Pitt. But the hope founded on his generous temper was 


at once fulfilled. He welcomed his niece to his house as her permanent 
abode.” * 


A man cannot change his mode of life suddenly without a wrench. 
A confirmed bachelor, calm and self-contained, Pitt had found solitude 
quite tolerable for many years, and no doubt would have continued 
to find it so, had not his really kind heart prompted him to befriend 
his sister’s child. As for Lady Hester, the new sphere on which she 
now entered was one in which she was fairly calculated to make a 
figure. Her position as niece and constant companion of so great 
a statesman (even when in retreat) was a prominent one; but when, 
a year later, he again became Prime Minister, an exciting period 
in her life began. Acting as assistant private secretary to her uncle, 
she was well informed as to the plans and proceedings of the cabinet. 
Expectant peers, and hunters after places and distinctions, fawned 
on her, in the hope of reaching Pitt’s ear through her. It is not 
surprising that she made, as she certainly did, many enemies while 
her reign lasted. She had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and was 
naturally inclined to satire. Besides, she prided herself on her blunt 
way of saying whatever she thought. Her sharp observations and 
repartees, as related by herself, are oftener remarkable for rudeness 
than for wit. 

But this state of things came to an end. Pitt, whose health had 
been breaking up for some time, received his death-blow in the news 
of Napoleon’s triumph at Austerlitz. He died in the following 
month. There can be little doubt that he was both fond and proud 
of his niece, while she in return loved him with a firm affection. 
The loss of him overwhelmed her. It was not till a month of tear- 
less grief had passed that a burst of weeping relieved her. 

She now removed to Montagu Square, where she kept house for 
her half-brothers Charles and James, both of whom had entered 
the army. A government pension of £1200 a year, which had been 
conferred on her in compliance with her uncle’s dying request, placed 
her in easy circumstances. The change, however, from Downing 
Street and Walmer to Montagu Square, from a conspicuous to a 
comparatively obscure position, was sorely felt. What was even 
more vexing to one of her pride and spirit were the studied slights 
she had to encounter at the hands of the many whom she had 
offended in her influential days. Among these was the Prince 
Regent (afterwards George IV.), who, by her account, turned his 


* «Life of. William Pitt,’ vol. iv. p. 85. 
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royal back on her, and cut her, on the first occasion of her appearing 
at Court after Pitt’s death. 

While at Walmer in 1803, at the moment that a French invasion 
of this country from Boulogne was expected, Lady Hester had met 
General Sir John Moore, then stationed at Sandgate. The general 
was not only foremost in his profession, but handsome in person, 
and winning in manner. The two met constantly at reviews held 
on the Kentish coast, and the friendship thus begun seems to have 
ripened into a warmer feeling on both sides. Her official life, with 
its various excitements, being over, all Lady Hester's interest, next 
to the welfare of her brothers, was centred in the career of Moore, 
who, at the commencement of the Peninsular War, was appointed 
to a command in Spain. An interesting letter which he wrote her 
from Salamanca in November 1808, has been preserved. In it he 
speaks in the following desponding tone of his prospects against the 
French, who vastly outnumbered the English forces, and their 
Spanish allies : 


“ We are ina scrape; but I hope we shall have spirit to get out of it. 
You must, however, be prepared to hear very bad news. The troops are in 
as good spirits as if things were better: their appearance and good con- 
duct surprise the green Spaniards, who have never before seen any but 
their own or French soldiers. Farewell, my dear Lady Hester. If I extri- 
cate myself, and those with me, from our present difficulties, and if I can 
beat the French, I shall return to you with satisfaction ; but if not, it will 
be better that I should never quit Spain.” * 


On the 16th of the following January, he fell covered with glory 
at Corunna. To Charles Stanhope, who was serving on his staff, and 
was standing by him as he expired, he uttered the words, “ Stanhope, 
remember me to your sister.” But before the day was over, Stanhope 
himself had fallen. 

Her existence in town had been growing more and more distasteful 
to Lady Hester; but now, with a load of sorrow at her heart, she 
longed for change of any sort. She took a cottage near the little 
town of Builth in South Wales, and hastening thither, endeavoured 
to forget the world. She busied herself in doctoring the poor, and 
in attending to her garden and dairy. But the novelty of rural 
retirement quickly wore off. She was not made for inaction. Her 
next desire was to travel. With the intention of making a tour in 
Sicily, she quitted England early in 1810—never, as it turned out, 
to return. Her brother James accompanied her; but, on reaching 
Gibraltar, he received orders to join his regiment at Cadiz. Accord- 
ingly, she took what proved to be a final farewell of him, and continued 


* «Lord Stanhope’s Miscellanies.’ 
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her journey to Malta. Here she was received with the utmost dis- 
tinction. Dinners and fétes were given in her honour by the governor, 
General Oakes, who lent her the palace of St. Antonio as a residence. 
She was induced to abandon her intention of visiting Sicily, owing to 
the threatened descent there of the Neapolitan troops under Murat. 
Bending her course therefore eastward, she visited in succession Corfu, 
Zante, Corinth, and Athens. It was from Constantinople, whither 
she next proceeded, that she addressed to the French government an 
application for permission to settle in the south of France. However, 
in consequence of the bitter feeling then existing between that 
country and England, her application was refused. With Turkey 
and the Turks she was favourably impressed, and among them she 
passed altogether eleven months. Wishing, on one occasion, to visit 
a Turkish man-of-war, she overruled the captain’s objection to re- 
ceiving a woman on board his ship by presenting herself in “a pair 
of overalls, a military great-coat, and cocked hat.” 

We next find her on board a Greek vessel, bound for Alexandria. 
In her train were a doctor, a maid, a‘ cook, and several other at- 
tendants. She carried with her a load of valuable presents, intended 
for the pashas in Syria, where she seems to have already contemplated 
settling. Scio and Rhodes were touched at in turn. Shortly after 
leaving the latter island, the ship, beaten back by a violent southerly 
gale, sprang a leak. All hands were ordered to the pump; but the 
pump would not work. Buckets were plied unceasingly, to bale out 
the water fast collecting in the hold. In the midst of this scene 
of confusion, Lady Hester retained all her presence of mind. She 
tapped a cask of wine, and distributed its contents in small quantities 
among the sailors, to cheer them at their toil. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the gale was at its worst, the south-west 
point of Rhodes was sighted, two miles off. An attempt was made 
to steer the ship in that direction, but she would not answer to 
her helm. She was now, too, so waterlogged that she seemed in 
instant danger of sinking. The long-boat was therefore launched, 
and the vessel abandoned. With her compact freight of twenty-five 
people, the boat was rowed towards a rocky islet less distant than 
the mainland. The waves that broke over her at frequent intervals 
threatened to swamp her. At length a little creek was entered, and 
the party managed to land. But what a position was theirs! As 
all their provisions had been left behind in the sinking ship, they 
were without food, and of fresh water there was none. Hungry and 
exhausted they lay down to sleep: Lady Hester and her maid in 
a cave, which afforded protection from the drenching spray, the rest 
outside. As the night wore on, the fury of the wind abated some- 


what. Upon this, the master of the vessel, a surly Greek, announced 
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his intention of endeavouring to reach the mainland with his crew, 
declaring that it was better to perish in that attempt than to remain 
on a rock to starve. He refused to take the travellers with him, 
as their number, he said, would overweight the boat. He promised, 
though, to light a signal fire on reaching land, and to send back the 
boat to fetch them. He and the crew then set out. Presently a 
bright blaze on the beach showed that they had landed. 

The day dawned, but there were no signs of the returning boat. 
The famished, shivering people on the rock were beginning to think 
that the Greeks had abandoned them to their fate, when, about 
sunset, a dark object was seen approaching. It was the long-boat 
manned by some of the sailors, who, having obtained liquor on shore, 
were more than half drunk. They brought ,with them food, and 
thus Lady Hester and her companions were enabled to break a fast 
which had lasted thirty hours. The mainland was reached not without 
peril. As the boat grounded, a giant wave swept her from stern to 
prow, and her dripping occupants were with difficulty dragged ashore. 
It was raining in torrents. Lady Hester and her maid, Mrs. Fry, took 
refuge in a windmill; but Mrs. Fry, perceiving rats running up and 
down the mill ropes, fled from the place in terror, and refused to 
return. In the morning the weather cleared. A blazing sunshine 
quickly dried the clothes of the shipwrecked travellers, and put some 
heart into them. After a scramble of eight hours, partly on mule- 
back, partly on foot, they reached the village of Lindo, where Lady 
Hester was overtaken by a feverish cold, and laid up for a fort- 
night. 

Her loss by the shipwreck had been serious. “My locket,” she 
writes, “and the valuable snuff-box Lord Sligo gave me, and two 
pelisses, are all I have saved ;* all the travelling equipage for Syria 
&e., all gone; the servants naked and unarmed: but the great loss of 
all is the medicine chest.” Further on she continues, “ Yet do not 
fancy us dull, for we danced the Pyrrhic dance with the peasants 
in the villages on our way hither.” 

Meantime, her doctor was despatched to the town of Rhodes, and 
afterwards to Smyrna, to procure money and clothes. It was at this 
_ period that Lady Hester decided on adopting the male costume of 
Asiatic Turkey. The notion was a sensible one, though it shocked 
the prejudices of her friends at home. “I can assure you,” remarks 
she to a correspondent, “that if I ever looked well in anything, it is 
in the Asiatic dress, quite different from the European Turks.” 


* She omits to mention a sum of forty guineas given her by her brother 
James, when they parted at Gibraltar. This money she kept by her for 
many years; but at last, when pressed by debt in Syria, she was compelled 
to part with it for what its weight would fetch. 
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From Rhodes she was fortunate enough to obtain a passage in an 
English frigate to Alexandria, whence, having replenished her purse, 
and completed her outfit, she went on to Cairo. Her arrival at the 
Egyptian capital made a great sensation. Arrayed in a costume of 
purple velvet embroidered in gold, she visited the Pasha Mehemet Ali, 
who received her with due honour, reviewed his troops in her presence, 
and presented her with “a charger magnificently caparisoned.” This 
animal she sent to England as a present to H.R.H. the Duke 
of York. An Egyptian groom took charge of the horse, and remained 
for some time in the Duke’s service at Oatlands. On his return to 
his own country, he was asked what had struck him most in England, 
his reply being, “The absence of fleas, and the small number of people 
who told lies.” 

But Lady Hester was now impatient to be in Syria. She took 
ship therefore at Damietta, and, after a prosperous voyage of five 
days, landed safely at Jaffa. 

In her youth she had been told by a fortune-teller that she 
was destined to make the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and to become 
Queen of the Jews. As she journeyed towards the Holy City, she 
alluded to this prophecy half in a joke; but it would seem that she 
really attached importance thereto, and saw in the country around 
her the scene of her future sovereignty. After Jerusalem, she visited 
Acre; then Saida, where she was entertained for several days by the 
Emir Beshyr, Prince of the Druzes. By this time a report had 
got about that an English princess of unbounded wealth, scattering 
money in all directions, was travelling through the country, and the 
cupidity of the Turkish population was duly aroused. Her ladyship 
probably set the report going herself, for she was now bound for 
Damascus, a city where foreigners generally, and Christians in 
particular, were held in detestation. As she drew near the city, she 
was advised by her native escort to veil her face in conformity with 
Turkish usage, since, in spite of her masculine attire, it was 
known that she was a woman. But our heroine had no intention of 
deferring to prejudice. So she made her entry unveiled amidst a 
throng of spectators. A residence had been secured for her in the 
Christian quarter ; but this she only occupied for a day or so. She 
removed thence to the Turkish quarter, being determined, says her 
doctor, “ by a strong measure, at once to give herself a title to conse- 
quence beyond any otherEuropean who had before visited Damascus.” 
She took daily rides through the most frequented streets; but so far 
from receiving insults (as some imagined she might), her appearance 
was greeted with acclamations, and libations of coffee were poured on 
the ground before her horse. It was rumoured;that she was of 
Ottoman descent, the natural whiteness of her face being attributed 
2a2 
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to the use of paint. This enthusiasm, which lasted throughout her 
stay, was dowbtless kept alive by a liberal diffusion of coin. 

Meantime, she was laying plans for a journey to the ruins of 
Palmyra. She was told that the undertaking was a dangerous one, 
for the intervening desert was infested by Bedouin Arabs, who lived 
by robbery, and who, though they might not harm her, would be 
certain to seize her, and demand an exorbitant ransom for her release. 
The Pasha of Damascus, to whom she communicated her intention, 
offered her an armed escort of a thousand men. But she chose a 
more courageous, and certainly a more effectual, way of meeting the 
difficulty. The Chief of the Bedouins, Mahanna el Fadel, was then 
encamped within reach of Hamah on the Orontes. With only two 
attendants, Lady Hester made the journey thither, and presenting 
herself fearlessly before the old Arab, addressed him thus: ‘I know 
you are a robber, and that I am now in your power, but I fear you 
not. I have left all those behind who were offered to me as a safe- 
guard, and all my countrymen who could be considered as my 
protectors, to show you that it is you, and your people, whom I have 
chosenas such.” Her mode of dealing with him pleased Mahanna, and 
he assured her that if she relied upon his protection and honour alone, 
he would see that she was conducted in safety to Palmyra and back. 
She remained with the Bedouins, and accompanied them in their 
wanderings for a week, during which time she was treated with 
respect and hospitality, and invariably styled the Meleki, or queen. 
On her return to Hamah, she busied herself with preparations for her 
expedition. The influence she had gained over the Bedouins gratified 
her thirst for power. “To-morrow,” she says, in a letter to the 
Governor of Malta, “I mount my horse with seventy Arabs, and am 
off for Palmyra at last. Mahanna waits my orders, just as Lord Paget 
with his cavalry would do yours, were you to command a great army.” 
Her departure from Hamah was witnessed by curious crowds, who 
lined the road for half a league out of the town. The procession was 
a long one. The Bedouin chieftains, among whom were two of 
Mahanna’s sons, rode immediately behind the Meleki, and formed her 
body-guard, ‘They carried long lances plumed with ostrich feathers. 
Lady Hester's maid, Mrs. Fry, figured among the equestrians. At 
the first halting-place, she had another encounter with rats, which 
greeted her in such numbers that she had to pass the night in the 
open air. 

It took the party a week to reach their destination. They ap- 
proached Palmyra by the Valley of Tombs, an avenue four thousand 
feet in length, flanked by lofty pillars, and terminating in a trium- 
phal arch. But before reaching this point, they were met by an 
adyance-guard of Palmyrenes, sent on by their sheykh to receive the 
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queen with every demonstration of delight. Lady Hester herself, in 
a letter to Lord Sligo, thus describes the scene : 


“ About three hundred people came out to meet me. They were armed 
with matchlocks and guns, all surrounding me, and firing in my face, with 
most dreadful shouts, and savage music and dances. They playedall sorts 
of antics, till we arrived at the triumphal arch at Palmyra. The inha- 
bitants were arranged in the most picturesque manner on the different 
columns leading to the Temple of the Sun. The space before the arch 
was occupied by dancing-girls most fancifully and elegantly dressed, and 
beautiful children placed upon the projecting parts of the pillars with 
garlands of flowers. One, suspended over the arch, held a wreath over my 
head. After having stopped a few minutes, the procession continued; the 
dancing-girls immediately surrounded me. The lancemen took the lead, 
followed by the poets from the banks of the Euphrates, singing compli- 
mentary odes, and playing upon various Arabian instruments. A tribe of 
hale Palmyrenes brought up the rear, We took up our habitation in the 
Temple of the Sun, and remained there a week.” 


It is probable that the new Zenobia would have made a longer 
stay in her capital, had not a disquieting rumour reached her con- 
ductors to the effect that a hostile tribe had come into the neighbour- 
kood with the intention of surprising and plundering the party. 
The return journey was therefore begun rather suddenly, and was 
accomplished in safety. The Meleki re-entered Hamah in triumph, 


not a little proud of her achievement. Before her, only three 
Europeans had succeeded in reaching Palmyra. The expedition is 
said to have cost her £500. 

The succeeding warm season was passed by Lady Hester at 
Latakia on the sea-coast. At times she talked of returning to 
Europe ; but that she had not really any such intention, is proved by 
her hiring a disused monastery of the Greek Catholics, near Saida, as 
a residence. Hardly had she settled down there, when the plague 
in its most virulent form broke out at Saida. From this danger she 
escaped to the village of Meshmishy, a delicious spot, high up 
among the topmost peaks of Mount Lebanon, surrounded by vine- 
yards and mulberry-grounds. Her active mind was now intent on a 
new project. She had learnt from a manuscript which had come into 
her possession, and which she believed to be authentic, that a former 
Pasha of Damascus, El Gezzar by name, had amassed enormous 
wealth, and, in order to disappoint the Porte of the acquisition of it 
at his death, had hidden it under ground at Ascalon. She applied to 
the Turkish government for permission to hunt for these treasures, 
offering the Porte all pecuniary benefit that might result from her 
labours, and reserving for herself the honour only. The Porte 
approved of the proposal, and on her return to her residence near 
Saida, in the beginning of 1815, she was visited by a special 
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messenger from Constantinople (a Capugi Bashi), bringing firmans 
empowering her to obtain assistance from the various pashas in 
prosecuting her purpose. She had been spending money lavishly 
already ; and, feeling that her own means would be insufficient at 
such a moment, she determined to demand payment from the English 
government, in return for the “reputation” she was giving the 
English name. “I must beg of you,” she said, addressing her 
doctor, “to keep a regular account of every article of my expen- 
diture in this business, and I will send in my bill to Government by 
Mr. Liston,* when, if they refuse to pay me, I will put it in the 
newspapers, and expose them.” 

She arrived at Ascalon in state, accompanied by the aforesaid Capugi 
Bashi, and attended by a military escort,and a numerous staff of 
servants. The party encamped upon the plain, beneath tents mostly 
bright green or blue. The scene was a lively one. There was a 
ceaseless murmur of voices, and neighing of horses ; a coming and going 
of couriers from and to Jaffa. The workmen employed to excavate 
were peasants pressed by the government. They received no pay, 
but were fed and well treated. Lady Hester generally remained in 
her tent during the forenoon; but at two she would ride about to 
see how the works progressed. On her appearance, the workmen 
would shout, and renew their digging with fresh activity. After 
three days’ labour, the diggers came upon what were believed to 
be the foundations of a heathen temple. Some odds and ends of 
pottery were also unearthed. Later on a colossal statue of fine work- 
manship was discovered. It was headless, and had but one arm and 
leg, yet was otherwise in good preservation. This Lady Hester had 
broken into pieces, lest, to use her own words, “malicious people 
say that I came to search for antiquities for my country, and not 
for treasures for the Porte.” The works were continued briskly ; 
but, to the grievous disappointment of all concerned, none of the 
expected treasures were found. A fortnight after its commencement, 
the attempt was abandoned. 

This failure had a depressing effect upon the spirits of the Queen 
of Palmyra, more especially as her claim for remuneration, duly 
forwarded to the Home Government, was refused. Nevertheless, the 
business was not without result, for it proved her influence at Con- 
stantinople, and thereby increased her prestige in Syria. 

Her generous and successful efforts in bringing to justice the 
murderers of the French engineer officer, Colonel Boutin, ought not 
to go unrecorded here. The Colonel, with whom she was but slightly 
acquainted, had, while traversing the country inhabited by the savage 
Ansary tribe, been robbed and murdered. Lady Hester thought that 

* Then British Ambassador at Constantinople. 
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the Pasha of Damascus would have been called on by the French 
Government to inquire into the matter; but, as time went on, and 
nothing was done, she resolved to investigate it herself. She sent 
messengers in disguise into the Ansary territory, by this means ascer- 
taining in what village the crime had been committed. She then, 
after infinite trouble, prevailed upon the Pasha to send an armed 
force against the tribe, the result being that the murderers were 
delivered up, and executed, and their village burnt tothe ground. She 
was at Antioch, in the midst of the Ansarys, at the time this hap- 
pened; and she did not shrink from stoutly declaring to several of 
the tribe, who had assembled in front of the house she occupied, that 
it was she herself who had revenged the Frenchman’s death. 

It was in 1818 that Lady Hester Stanhope took up her abode at 
Dar Joon, the position of which, at once secluded and commanding, 
took her fancy. It was a small house standing on the summit of 
a conically-shaped mount, surrounded on all sides by yawning valleys. 
It was approached by steep paths running zig-zag among masses of 
rock and low brushwood. At the summit, which presented a flat 
surface of considerable extent, the vegetation was rich and verdant. 
She made many alterations in her new residence, which those who 
saw it have described as a collection of detached buildings connected 
by covered alleys. The adjacent ground was converted into a lovely 
garden, and the whole surrounded by a fortress-like wall some fourteen 
feet in height. She assembled around her here a household of thirty 
people, principally Arabs and black slaves, These she ruled with a 
rod of iron. Once, when she had convicted them of sundry pilferings, 
she erected a couple of stakes near her door, as a warning to future 
offenders that they might expect the dread punishment of empalement. 
‘The Emir Beshyr, Prince of the Druzes, was the potentate in whose 
dominions she was now living. She and he had at first been on 
apparently amicable terms ; but they soon became deadly enemies. 

The Emir, a treacherous and suspicious man, grew jealous of her 
authority in the Lebanon district, and strove to get rid of her. He 
threatened to bastinado any of the Joon villagers who entered her 
service; he tried to prevent provisions reaching her from Saida; he. 
set men to guard a spring from which her people fetched water. At 
one time, indeed, it was given out that he meditated attacking her in 
her stronghold. The interference of the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to whom Lady Hester complained of these insults, brought 
the Emir to reason, while her ladyship revenged herself at her leisure. 
The Emir was just then involved in a desperate quarrel with the 
Turkish Governor of Acre (Abdallah Pasha), under whose authority 
he really was, as well as with the Sheykh Beshyr, a rival who dis- 
puted his rule. Lady Hester, disgusted by the tales she heard of the 
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Emir’s cruelties, and mindful of his past conduct towards herself, took 
a secret but active part in this struggle. She subsidised both 
Abdallah and the Sheykh, employed hosts of spies to hamper the 
Emir, and harboured all the fugitives who fled to her from his wrath. 
On his sending to demand the surrender of some of these fugitives, 
his messenger was given a flat refusal, and the following instructions : 

“Tell your master that he is a dog and a monster; and that if he 
wishes to try his strength with me, I am ready.” 

As years rolled on, Lady Hester, though continuing to figure in all 
the stirring events which succeeded each other in Syria, turned her 
thoughts to subjects more abstruse. She acquired, or professed to 
have acquired, a deep knowledge of astrology. This enabled her to 
prophesy. Her prophecies, otherwise vague, were remarkable as 
pointing to her own splendid destiny.’ In her interview with 
Lamartine (whose star, it seems, agreed with hers) she spoke at great 
length of the coming of the Messiah. She showed him also two Arab 
mares, each of which had a groom specially appointed to look after her. 
On these animals, which nobody was permitted to mount, the prophe- 
tess intimated that the Messiah and herself would make their entry 
into Jerusalem. 

People who heard her speak like this might have imagined that 
Lady Hester had taken leave of her senses. But such was not the 
-case. To have drawn the eyes of the world on herself, she would 
have made, if possible, more startling statements. The accounts given 
us of her by such visitors as Lamartine, Prince Piickler-Muskau, and 
the author of ‘ Eéthen,’ are much alike. Knowing that, through them, 
her portrait would be given to society at home, she posed in their 
presence as the Circe of Mount Lebanon, and made use of language 
appropriately mystic. It is from her doctor, who saw her almost daily, 
that we obtain an idea of the woman as she really was. Her habits, as 
described by him, were strange. She never opened a book, and would 
have no time-piece near her. She remained in bed in the early part 
of the day, issuing orders, rating her servants, and so on. Towards 
evening, she would rise and dine. Afterwards, seated on her divan, 
and puffing at a tchibouque, she would descend altogether from the 
stars, and pour forth a stream of gossiping reminiscences of her former 
life in London. ‘Time and distance had done nothing to diminish her 
rancorous hatred for England and everything English. Forgetting 
that she had voluntarily renounced all connection with home and 
kindred, she sometimes would launch into violent tirades against her 
relatives for the cruel neglect they showed her. On such occasions, 
she would bewail her forlorn condition with tears and groans, and, 


for want of a better butt, load her faithful doctor with unmerited 
reproaches. 
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In 1837, she found herself deeply in debt.. This is not surprising, 
when her profuse charities, the hand she had in all political disturb- 
ances, and her system of housing and feeding refugees, are considered.* 
Her principal creditor, a certain Maalem Homsy, who wrung from 
her 25 per cent. interest on his loans, becoming impatient for repay- 
ment, had his claim brought before the Home Government. There- 
upon Lord Palmerston, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
instructed the British Consul for Egypt and Syria to withhold the 
certificate necessary for the payment of her pension, till she had come 
to some sort of settlement with the usurer Homsy. Lady Hester 
was duly apprised of this decision, which certainly seems unnecessarily 
harsh. It is needless to say that such treatment roused all the blood 
of the Pitts. Taking up her pen, she addressed her reigning Majesty 
thus :— 

“T shall not allow the pension given by your royal grandfather 
to be stopped by force; but I shall resign it for the payment of my 
debts, and with it the name of English subject, and the slavery that is 
at present annexed thereto.” 

She at this time had a notion that she had been maliciously kept 
out of certain property left her by relations in Ireland; but the notion 
proved in the end to be altogether groundless. She bore this, and 
her other disappointments, with apparent stoicism. and set about 
making the necessary reductions in her establishment. Her doctor 
was dismissed, as were also many of her servants. Her house, already 
out of repair, was allowed to fall to ruin. The rain came through the 
roof; the ceiling of her bedroom had to be propped by beams. In 
this state of isolation and dilapidation she lived for several months. 
Her health had long bee bad; but her end, when it did come, came 
suddenly. 

One summer’s evening in 1839, Mr. Moore, the Consul at 
Beyrout, hearing that Lady Hester had been taken ill, rode over 
the mountains to inquire after her. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Thomson, an American missionary. Nobody met them as they 
dismounted at the gate. All was silence. They traversed deserted 
courts and passages, till they reached the room where the mistress 
of the house lay cold and dead. Hor servants had ransacked the 
premises and decamped, leaving the corpse alone. At midnight, by 
torchlight, the mortal remains of the self-exiled lady were buried 
in the garden which she had herself laid out with such care and 
taste. 

King George III. once observed to William Pitt on the terrace at 
Windsor, “ You have reason to be proud of your niece, who unites 


* It should be noted that her brother James, who died in 1825, left her 
an annuity of £1500. 


| 
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everything that is great in man and woman.” It is hardly likely that 
those who glance at the story of Lady Hester Stanhope’s life will 
form the same opinion of her. Many great qualities she certainly 
possessed ; but her inordinate arrogance and vanity outweighed them 
all. 
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Life in Death. 


RUCKERT. 


I. 
To flourish ever young, 
The Poet’s song has sung, 

Is Life’s most precious dower. 
Wouldst thou try its truth, 
Thou must die in youth, 

Perish in thy flower ; 
Fresh and blooming go 
To thy rest below, 

From Fortune’s icy shower 
Sheltered in the grave, 
Where no billows rave, 

Where no tempests lower. 


II. 


So lives in me to-day 
One long passed away, 
In her beauty’s pride; 
Yet doth she endure, 
Floating there secure, 
On Time’s devouring tide: 
My aged blood is chill, 
Her young splendours still 
Quick and warm abide: 
She is fairer far 
Than breathing beauties are, 
Whom, through years of care, 
In my heart I hide, 
With the Myrtle wreath upon her shining hair, 
That crowns a coffined Bride. 


W. D.S. 
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A Little Bohemian. 
By MRS. G. W. GODFREY. 


AutHor oF ‘My QUEEN,’ ‘AuLD Rosin Gray,’ &c. 


Part III. 


Ir is autumn again—late autumn—since November, though it 
treads so closely on the borders of winter, cannot fairly be reckoned 
as a winter month. 

Summer has left scarce a remembrance of her bright presence 
behind. The last of the crimson-coloured leaves that awhile ago 
made the woods and the parks gayer than ever they were in their 
present spring dress are dropping from the boughs, soaked and dank 
with the chill thick rain. 

It is a small fine rain that covers the earth as with a mist. 

Daisy pressing her sleek brown head close against the window-panes 
in the library, which of all the rooms in the house commands the 
finest view of the undulating parkland and the river beyond, can 
scarce see, save in imagination, the place where she and her husband 
walked and talked on the night of Cecil Annesley’s féte, two months 
before her marriage. 

Annesley himself, stretched nearly full length in an easy chair 
before a blazing wood fire, finds the warmth none too great; so far 
are summer days but a thing of the past. 

They are alone in the room—alone in the house. The few guests, 
chosen entirely from the ranks of Annesley’s bachelor friends and 
former comrades, who were staying with them for the shooting, have 
long ago taken their departure to livelier scenes. And it is a big 
house—a fearfully big house, Annesley is beginning to think—for 
two people who have very few friends to invite into it, and have to 
find the best part of their amusement within its walls. 

For half an hour or so they have scarcely exchanged a word. 

Daisy, leaning in the embrasure of the old oak-framed window, 
seeming to look before her out into the dull November landscape, is 
in fact looking behind her. 

She is counting up the days of her married life—a year and a 
week. 

Not a year and a week of unalloyed happiness by any means. 
Who looking back can say unto themselves that even one year out 
of all the years that they have lived was wholly and perfectly 
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happy ?—and yet she can count amongst the days of them so many 
fair and pleasant ones that she in her humility holds herself more 
than ordinarily blessed. 

Before her marriage, before Cecil Annesley chose her out of all 
women to be his wife, all the days of her life were so evil—so full of 
shame, of want, of fear of the morrow—that it seems to her, who has 
expected so little of life, that if even for a month, two months or 
three—she cannot count them out—she has been entirely content— 
with never a doubt of her husband’s love, with never a fear that he 
seemed to be repenting of his choice, she has had more than her share 
of happiness. 

And though in her heart of hearts she knows—cannot fail to 
know, even though she may not acknowledge it, even to herself—that 
this happiness is in some measure a thing of the past, she is not 
repining or lamenting over it. 

Sorrow and trouble have been her companions, have walked with 
her hand in hand through so many years, that she looks upon them 
too much as familiar acquaintances to be greatly surprised at their 
reapproach. 

A year and a week! A year and a week since they two set out hand 
in hand to brave the world. Annesley with a heart full of courage— 
with an absolute belief in the certainty of his own future happiness ; 
she with some hope, and yet perhaps more love and patience. 

“There is to be a fancy fair for the Dorcas Asylum at Dilchester, 
next month,” says Annesley breaking the silence, and laying down 
the local paper on his crossed legs. “It is to be held in the Assembly 
Rooms, and to be a grand affair. Almost every woman in the county 
has been asked to hold a stall—except you.” 

In those two words lies the secret of his discontent, the little rift 
within the lute which threatens to make the music of his life mute. 

He cannot conceal from himself that all his fine policy, his best-laid 
schemes, have failed in gaining for Daisy the position she ought to 
hold. 

The society of Creamshire has unmistakably turned the cold 
shoulder on the little Bohemian whom he has sought to thrust into 
their midst as one of themselves. It is willing enough to smile on 
him still, but it will not smile on his wife. 

There has been some formal leaving of cards, a few ceremonious 
visits—so far has Lady Belminster’s championship served them—but 
there has been no real friendliness of intercourse between him and his 
neighbours since his marriage. At the costly entertainments and 
dinners which he, seeking to propitiate them, has given one after 
another, the men have mustered in numbers, the women, the best of 
them, have been conspicuous by their absence. 
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Day by day, month by month, the truth has been thrust upon him. 
It is beyond denial. There is not a woman in all Creamshire, with 
the one exception of Lady Belminster, whom Daisy can call her 
friend. 

If you had told him in those summer days, when he had been 
willing to turn his back upon all these people for Daisy’s sake, how 
the turning of their backs upon him would have power to spoil his 
life, he would not have believed you. And yet it embitters his daily 
bread, it embitters his rising up and his lying down—worse still—it 
embitters his love for his wife. Sometimes he is almost angry with 
her that, except for his sake, she cares so little, is so content with 
him and his love and her quiet life ; sometimes he could almost find it 
in his heart to wish that that very honesty and innocence which had 
won his love were less conspicuous in her, that she were more soft- 
spoken and plausible, better versed in the wiles that win their way 
in the world. 

Things had gone better with them during the two months they 
had spent in London. People in town are too occupied with their 
own affairs, whether of business or pleasure, to trouble themselves 
very greatly with the affairs of other people. If a woman be pretty 
and charming, and the wife of a rich man, they do not care very 
much about her pedigree or make her bear the burden of her father’s 
sins. 

It is only here, in Creamshire, that they will never forget that she 
is the daughter of Captain Trevor Browne. 

And it seems to Annesley that, though he has done his best to sink 
Captain Trevor Browne into oblivion, having made it worth his while 
to go abroad and stay abroad, his name is for ever rising to the 
surface. 

There is scarcely a tradesman in Dilchester who is not, or who 
does not profess to be the worse for dealings with him. All manner 
of disreputable people are for ever claiming acquaintance with him on 
the strength of their acquaintance with his father-in-law. But for 
the dislike to being beaten off his own ground inherent in every man, 
he would leave the place that was his father’s, and his father’s father’s 
before him, sell it to strangers and go somewhere where a man 
may be allowed to be happy in his own way, and to choose his wife 
according to his own ideas, not according to his neighbours’. 

Almost he has been brought to confess to himself that he shall be 
driven to it at last; but it is hard upon him,—undoubtedly hard ; 
and having passed that preliminary stage of married life when a man 
conceals his annoyance rather than vex his wife, he lets his sense of 
that hardness be shown very unmistakably. 

The very strength of his love for her, the very absoluteness of his 
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belief in her innocence and purity, makes the bitterness of his 
revolt against the injustice of a world which places a social ban 
upon her while it admits others whose very follies has made them 
fashionable, the greater, and unjustly, but inevitably, helps to sour 
his manner to her. 

She leaves her place by the window as he speaks, and, crossing the 
room, comes over to the fireplace. 

“Ts there any reason they should ask me?” she says, quietly, 
answering him. 

“Ts there any reason they should not ?” (not so quietly). 

“T do not know” (smiling); “I only know there can be no great 
pleasure in standing for hours behind a stall as an amateur shop- 
keeper. On the whole I am glad that they have forgotten me this 
time.” 

“You are always glad to be forgotton, always willing to be thrust 
into the background,” he says irritably. 

“Much more willing than to be thrust into the foreground—if I 
am not wanted there,” she answers with some spirit. 

“ Why should you not be wanted?” (looking up at her). 

Even then, in spite of his irritation, he cannot but own to himself 
that she is good to look at: A little paler perhaps than she used to 
be, over pale to eyes tender enough to be anxious, and with something 
of the old childish innocence and fearlessness gone from her face, but 
with a new gravity, a touch of stateliness, that do not ill replace 
them. 

Certainly she is a woman who ought to be wanted anywhere. 

“Because you wanted me,” she says smiling—if she feels any 
annoyance at the subject, or at his tone, she does not show it, “you 
must not quarrel with all the world for not sharing your opinion.” 

He does not answer. He throws down the county paper as if he 
had had enough, and more than enough of it; and he takes up the 
Universe, a weekly journal that treats of the fashionable world and 
the things thereof. 

In his bachelor days, Annesley had rather hated society—so called. 
He had imagined himself to be something of a Bohemian. He had 
certainly preferred those amusements which had no taint of fashion 
about them. He was not one of those men who find it exciting to 
spend their mornings in the Park, their evenings at dinners and balls. 

But marriage has changed all that. The very fact that he cannot 
altogether command society as he would wish to do, gives it an im- 
portance that in his eyes it never had before. 

Week by week he scans this paper, as eagerly as Lady Belminster 
herself, to see what the world, which seems in some measure to have 
given him up, is saying and doing. 
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And Daisy seats herself opposite to him in the chair that in the 
early days of their married life was brought in here, and put near 
his, so that even when he was obliged to be busy she should not be 
far off, and takes up her crewels from the little table near by. In 
those days the crewels did not get much attention, in these the work 
gets more quickly done. 

The silence is broken by an ejaculation from Annesley, sufficiently 
strong to make Daisy look up. 

“ Listen ! this is the sort of woman people run after now-a-days !— 
‘It is difficult to decide between the claims of the rival beauties at 
the Princess’s ball last night. For my own part, I should be inclined 
to give the palm to Mrs. Damer. She wore white velvet, embroidered 
with seed-pearls, and carried the famous fan with her monogram in 
diamonds. She was certainly looking her very prettiest.’ ” 

“Well!” says Daisy—seeing she is expected to say something, 
“who is she ?” 

“Who is she? you do not know? Decidedly, you could not have 
kept your ears open when we were in London. She” (with a little 
smile) “is the wife of a Mr. Damer, who has seven hundred a year 
at the outside. She has a house in Park Lane, a couple of carriages, 
a couple of riding horses, an opera box, dresses by Worth, and 
diamonds.” 

“ Lucky woman ! Some one has left her a fortune, I suppose,” says 
Daisy, trying to feel interested. 

He looks at her for a moment to see if she is serious, and then he 
takes up the paper again. 

“They are right,” he says drily. ‘“ You are not at all fashion- 
able.” 

By-and-by another exclamation from behind the paper, but it is 
of an altogether different character from the last. Daisy looking up 
sees her husband’s face a great deal brighter than she is accustomed 
to see it when he is reading the Universe. 

“By Jove! good luck at last!” he says cheerfully ; “at least there'll 
be one decent fellow in the county. Listen, Daisy, Charteris is 
married, and is coming here.” 

And he reads again one of those paragraphs written in that tone 
of pleasant bantering familiarity which shows the writer’s intimate 
acquaintance with every one in society—from the Queen downwards. 

“«¢ Colonel Charteris was married at Nice on the 20th. Poor old 
Jack! How well I remember him with the York and Ainsty. A 
straighter goer never sat in saddle. It is some years since he sold 
out, but the —th still speak of him with regret as the strictest of 
disciplinarians but the best of comrades. His little bride is a good 
deal younger than himself—the third daughter of Sir Charles 
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Manners, and to my mind quite the prettiest of all the six. 
I hear that Lord Hazlewood, Colonel Charteris’s brother, has lent 
them one, and to my thinking the most beautifully situated, of his 
many houses—Coombe Royal, Creamshire, and that after the honey- 
moon, which will be spent in Rome, the happy pair will take up their 
residence there. It is said that Lord Hazlewood is coming to 
England for the first time for many years to receive them at his 
house, or to pay them a visit while there.’” 

“* By-the-bye, I have not heard much of Lord Hazlewood of late. A 
good many years ago—more than I care to count—Paris was full 
of his wild escapades. It is about time that he followed his brother’s 
example—took unto himself a wife, and settled down as a country 
gentleman.’ ” 

“ Jack married!” he cries, throwing down the paper and rising from 
his chair with an air of exhilaration—very unlike his ordinary air on 
wet mornings. “Jack coming here—to Coombe Royal! There could 
not be better news for you and for me, Daisy. To think of my not 
hearing of it—that comes of living in a dead-alive hole like this.” 

“And who is Jack?” says Daisy, altogether puzzled. ‘“ And 
what is he to you or to me?” 

“You have never heard of Jack—Jack Charteris?” looking at her 
as if he is surprised at her ignorance. “Why, we were chums, he 
and I, from the time we were short-coated, played together when we 
wore knickerbockers, went to Harrow together, and were in the 
same regiment. He was a little bit of a prig, was master Jack; but, 
after all, the best fellow in the world—an awfully good fellow!” 

“Then he must be very unlike his brother, according to all 
accounts.” 

“What do you know of his brother ?” (a little sharply). 

“T only know what people about here say of him. I have some- 
times thought” (with a touch of unconscious cynicism) “there must 
be some good in him, they all speak so badly of him.” 

“Then you are wrong. There is nothing that they can say of him 
that is too bad. I should have thought ” (scornfully) “that women 
could find something better to gossip about than a man like that. I 
don’t doubt that they would all run after him if he came down here, 
but they ought to be ashamed of themselves if they did. You should 
not know him.” 

Daisy smiles to herself, but she does not say what she thinks. 

“ At any rate he must be generous,” is all she says, “or he would 
not lend his brother his house.” 

“A poor sort of generosity,” says Annesley, “to give a thing that 
he will not use himself. He has scarcely been near the place since 
his father died. The air of Creamshire is too virtuous for him.” 
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Daisy thinks, “I wonder what he has done.” But she does 
not ask. She knows that it is the custom for most men who are 
husbands to think that the vices which are almost permissible in a 
man, must not be spoken about by a woman. ~ 

“ Altogether,” says Annesley cheerfully, walking up and down 
with his hands in his pockets, “ it is about the best thing that could 
have happened for Charteris to have Coombe Royal. It will open 
one of the best houses in the county, and it will introduce some 
new blood into us. We were getting horribly flat.” Then he stops 
by his wife’s chair, and, bending down, kisses her pretty sleek 
head. “Little Mary Manners, Charteris’s wife, is one of the best little 
girls in the world. I know her quite well. I met her at Spa when 
she was just out. She is not old and prim and soured like all the 
women here. You and she will be great friends, and it will make 
all the difference in the world to us.” 

But Daisy’s heart sinks low. She knows better—a great deal 
better than he does that the women who are young and innocent 
and well-placed in the world’s esteem, are not always so ready to take 
the part of those who are equally young and innocent and not so 
well-placed. . 

With too sure a knowledge, she reckons up the chances for and 
against this woman being her friend, and she knows they are against it. 

She looks up at her husband’s face, and sees the new brightness 
there, and she cannot answer him—she cannot smile back to him. 
She knows that if this hope fails him, it will be worse for him—far 
worse than ever it was before. She feels almost sick with fear, and 
yet she cannot find it in her heart to throw cold water on the cheer- 
fulness that has been so rare with him of late. 

“‘Do not be too sure,” is all she says, half jestingly. ‘She and 
I may not get on. I may not like her, or—more probable still—she 
may not like me.” 

But Annesley, always too ready to hope, equally ready when 
anything goes amiss to despair, will not be daunted. 

* Nonsense,” he says decidedly. “You are sure to get on. Why 
should you not?” 

Then, pacing restlessly up and down, he stops by the window, and 
looks across in the direction of Coombe Royal. 

“They will be getting the house ready, I suppose. It has hardly 
been used for ten years or more—a horrible shame, for it is the 
best house, and they have the finest pictures in the county.” 

Daisy raises her head. 

“Pictures? ” she says, with some interest. 

“Do you mean” (turning round and looking at her) “ that you 
have never seen them? I thought that everyone in Creamshire 
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knew the Coombe Royal picture-gallery. 
two days a week.” 
“T am not of Creamshire,” she says a little coldly, or a little 
sadly—he cannot tell which. 
“Well, at any rate, you shall see the pictures,” he says kindly. 
“Tt is not a show day; but they have the same old housekeeper 
who used to give me bread-and-jam when I was a child. If it clears 


up I will drive you over, and we can find out when Charteris is 
expected.” 
* 
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It is a show place, open 


* * * * 


Towards afternoon the sky does clear, and though the raindrops 
still hang thickly and plentifully on the leafless boughs of hedges and 
trees, the dense mist of clouds that all the morning hung over the 
earth has broken, and there is as much of brightness in the afternoon 
as may fairly be expected in late November. 

Annesley, driving through the fresh, damp air, behind a pair of 
fast-trotting horses, is an altogether different man to the Annesley 
who sat brooding over the fire in the morning. 

“The world would not be a bad place but for the people in it,” 
he says, looking at his pretty wife and smiling contentedly. 

He is as susceptible to external influences as a child, and the 
smallest thing can change his mood. Daisy is beginning to under- 
stand that a great deal better than she did a year ago. 

Half way to Coombe Royal they meet a carriage with a pair of 
showy, high-stepping ponies, driven by a showy, high-coloured lady 
with a man lounging by her side. 

The men exchange nods that are friendly enough, but Daisy pays 
back a bow that is so small and so cold that it is almost left to the 
imagination, with one that is equally small and cold. 

“Mrs. Granville Grahame,” says Annesley savagely, whipping up 
his young horses with an injustice they are quick to resent. “A 
daughter of a Bond Street shopkeeper, with a fortune of £90,000. 
Great heavens! what are we coming to when such people as these 
give themselves airs?” 

He has learnt to measure the scale of bows as accurately as a 
woman trying to push her way socially upwards. He knows the 
minimum to which a bow can be reduced, and that Mrs. Granville 
Grahame’s nearly arrived at it. 

“Are we not a nation of shopkeepers?” says Daisy, envying in 
her heart any woman of whose father people cannot at any rate say 
anything that is bad. , 

“A nation of snobs!” he answers, sending his horses along at a 
rate that would make a nervous woman shiver. 

And Daisy sits silent. Dull as it may be at home, it seems to her 
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it would be better to stay there for ever, since they can never come 
out without encountering some such petty slight as this. Almost 
she tells herself, she will make some excuse, feign some illness, to 
keep her always within their own gates rather than see him day 
after day so vexed. 

But at Coombe Royal, raking up childish memories, talking and 
joking with the old housekeeper, he forgets his annoyance, at any 
rate for a time. 

The pictures are good enough to have fairly earned their fame. 

Daisy, who has seen many picture-galleries in many lands—it 
being one of the few advantages of a life like Captain Trevor 
Browne’s to be driven from place to place as each becomes too hot 
to hold you—knows enough of art to understand that there are some 
here that would not find themselves out of place in the finest collec- 
tion that the world can boast. 

The Charterises have always been lavish with their money, and 
have always had plenty to be lavish with. It is evident that some 
of Lord Hazlewood’s predecessors have thought theirs better spent 
on pictures—which he has left to rot upon his walls—rather than 
on the dissolute men and more dissolute women with whom he is 
said to pass his life. 

“We have tried to keep the fires up,” says the old house- 
keeper, who looks upon these pictures as her children, having acted 
as their show-woman for the last twenty years. “ But it’s hard 
to keep the dust and damp out, when a house is not used for so 
long.” 

She is better than any printed catalogue. She goes through the 
story of them in the monotonous recitative of one who knows her 
part so well that she could say it in her sleep—and probably in the 
very same words that she has repeated it twice a week for twenty 
years. 

Daisy, following her, listens with the deepest interest, as she 
shows the portraits of the Charterises, and tells the stories of the 
Charterises—good and bad. On the whole, the balance decidedly 
inclines to the bad. 

The first Raymond Charteris, created baron of Hazlewood in the 
time of King John, seems to have gained his title and his lands by 
the sort of escapade that in a more enlightened age would probably 
have gained for him nothing better than a rope round his neck. 
And though there have been intervals of good Charterises—so good 
that even the housekeeper, who is not without graphic instinct, 
cannot make their stories interesting—the bad blood seems to have 
broken out here and there, notably in this last Raymond Charteris, 
Lord Hazlewood. In her heart of hearts Daisy feels an undefined 
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interest in this man, of whom she knows nothing but that no one 
has a good word to say for him. 

“ He and I ought to have something in common,” she thinks to 
herself with a bitterness that through all the hardness of her life she 
has never learnt till now. ‘We are the two bétes noires of Cream- 
shire.” 

But though they have come nearly to the end of the pictures they 
have come to no portrait of him either asa child or man. Though 
the housekeeper has had plenty to say of the sins and virtues of his 
predecessors, she has not had one word—either good or bad—to say 
of her master. 

“So there is no portrait of the present Lord Hazlewood,” asks 
Daisy at last ; but, as she speaks, the words die on her lips. “ Who— 
who is that?” she stammers suddenly, pointing to a picture that 
hangs in a corner of the gallery, a corner that may command a good 
enough light on a summer’s day, but on this dull November after- 
noon is almost lost in the shadows. 

“Henry Raymond Willoughby Charteris, the present Lord Hazle- 
wood, painted by Millais, in the uniform of an officer in the Guards, 
in the year 1852,” says the old woman in her catalogue voice. 

“Not that—not that!” cries Daisy excitedly, pointing with up- 
lifted hand. “I mean the man in front of us, the man with dark 
eyes, smiling a little—see ! ” 

They both of them follow her finger—they, both of them, Annesley 
and the housekeeper, see the face of Lord Hazlewood as they knew it 
twenty years ago. 

“That is my lord’s portrait,” repeats the woman a little coldly— 
she does not understand excitement in ladies—“ painted when he was 
a young man. It is the only one in the gallery.” 

But Annesley looks from the picture to his wife, and he sees that 
her hand is trembling with excitement, and that her face is white 
and her eyes dazed and wild as the eyes of one who looks upon some 
strange and startling apparition. 

“What is the matter with you, Daisy ? What has frightened you ? ” 
he asks sharply, with a vague sense of distrust that is near to anger. 

She drops back a pace or two, and her hand falls to her side. 

“Tt is so like—so very like—someone I once knew,” she says with 
a little nervous laugh, catching her breath as if speech were for the 
moment difficult to her. “It is foolish, is it not” (looking up at 
him) “to be startled by a likeness that one does not expect and one 
that is only a fancy, that can be only a fancy ?” 

There is a sort of appeal in her look, in her words. 

Somehow or other her eyes remind Annesley of the eyes of a stag 
hard pressed for his life. 
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“Very foolish,” he says gravely, looking at her. 

“One is so apt to fancy likenesses,” she goes on a little hurriedly, 
almost apologetically ; “ but if you had not told me that” (indicating 
the picture) “ was Lord Hazlewood, and if I had not been sure, quite 
sure that I had never seen him in my life, I could have been equally 
sure that I knew his face. 

“You have made a mistake,” says Annesley (his tone says—“a 
very foolish one”)—“‘ the effects of the shadows, probably. Come, 
we had better be going. It is getting dark, and we shall be belated.” 

“Tt is dark. I have been so interested, I have forgotten all about 
the time,” says Daisy, with a smile that ought to propitiate the 
hard-featured housekeeper, if it does not. 


But as she turns her back to the picture she shivers, and the 
woman notices it. 


* * * * * 


Half way home, Annesley, breaking a long silence, turns suddenly 
to his wife. 

“Of whom did that portrait remind you, Daisy?” he asks 
abruptly. 

Almost without knowing it he is prepared for some hesitation 
in her answer ; but he detects none. 

“ Of a man my father knew abroad. I do not know that I ought 


to call him a friend. He was—like all the rest.” 
“ That is ?* 


“He smoked and drank, and played cards and betted with him.” 
* And where was this?” 


“Tt was at Boulogne I knew him. I think my father had known 
him in Paris.” 

“ And his name ?” 

He is a little surprised that she does not resent his catechism, but 
she shows no signs of doing so. 

“T always heard him called Somers—sometimes Captain Somers” 
(knitting her brows with a little puzzled look). 
“What made you fancy he was like Hazlewood?” says Annesley 
again. 

“He was like” (very decidedly): “a great deal older, with grey 
hair, and yet like—very like.” 

There is a little silence then. 

“And was this man your father’s friend, or, if one may be per- 
mitted to ask” (cutting his whip in the air), “your friend ?” 

For the first time she hesitates a little. 

“T think that he was always kind to me,” she says slowly. 


“That means” (very quickly) “that he was your lover ?” 
There is no hesitation this time. 
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“No, it does not mean that. He was never that. I am absolutely 
certain” (most emphatically) “that he never even thought of such 
a thing.” 

It is impossible to doubt that she is telling the truth, and Annesley 
does not doubt it. Whatever vague fears he may have had are 
absolutely set at rest. 

It occurs to him that the man whom Daisy has known might have 
been Lord Hazlewood under one of the names he is said to have 
assumed for his pleasure—or his folly. No more likely companion 
for Captain Trevor Browne. If so, it may be a disagreeable com- 
plication should he come to Coombe Royal. But the idea is too 
vague to trouble him for more than a moment. And the certainty 
that his friend Charteris is coming to settle down so near him, is 
a tonic strong enough to dispel, for the time being, the depression 
and gloomy forebodings that have of late been too familiar with him. 

That night and for many days to come he is in wonderfully good 
spirits. He is more like the lover of a year ago than the husband 
of these later days. 

But Daisy, if he had eyes to see it, is very quiet and still. 

* * * * * 

Three weeks later Daisy stands before her glass dressing herself 
to go with her husband to the fancy bazaar that has been the talk of 
Creamshire for many weeks past. 

With all her might she has fought against going—that is with 
all the little might that love has left her. She has never been very 
strong to resist Cecil Annesley’s wishes since the days when she fell 
in love with him—a year and a half ago. Only a year and a half, 
though it seems so long—so very long. 

She has always yielded to him, sooner or later—just because she 
loves him so—and she yields now, even though she knows it would 
be better for him—and better, a thousand times better for her—if she 
could stay away. 

She has been through this sort of ordeal a great many times 
before. She has been to every féte, and ball, and public gathering 
in the county for months past. To stay away from any one of them 
would have seemed to Annesley an acknowledgment of these people’s 
power to drive his wife from their midst—to go to each one the only 
defiance of them possible to him. And she can estimate to a detail 
what she will have to endure: a little patronising from Lady 
Belminster, and a few of those who follow undeviatingly in her 
footsteps ; a few bows—so cold that they will be veiled insults— 
from those whose sense of justice will not permit them to punish 
a woman for having a disreputable father by cutting her altogether ; 
some smiles from those so low in the world, so vulgar, or so socially 
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ostracised that their smiles are more damning than other women’s 
frowns; and absolute ignoring from the majority. She could bear 
it all, Has she not borne it a hundred times before? But to-day— 
almost it seems to her that the slights and the frowns of the women 
from whom she has learnt to hope nothing, will be as nothing to 
her if only the woman from whom her husband hopes so much will 
but smile on her. 

She was always brave before—always brave and full of hope 
even when the world dealt its hardest blows at her; but to-day 
her heart beats with a sickening fear. 

Two days ago Colonel Charteris and his wife arrived at Coombe 
Royal, and to-day, so it is said, they are to make their first appear- 
ance in the county at the bazaar. To-day it will be proved whether 
Annesley did well to hope, or whether he is doomed to most bitter 
disappointment. 

She does not know why she so greatly dreads this meeting— 
perhaps because her husband has built so much upon the coming 
of his old friend, and she, with bitter knowledge of the world’s 
hard lessons, knows that they who hope the most suffer the most— 
and yet she is filled with so great a foreboding that as she stands 
there dressing it seems to her almost that the end of all her trials, all 
her struggles, all her patience, has come at last—and that even at 
her happiest she must somehow have foreseen this day. 

And yet she dresses herself with care. She puts on the clothes 
which she fancies become her most. If beauty be a weapon to use 
in her own favour, she will use it to the utmost. Without any doubt 
the face that she sees in the glass is the loveliest, the sables that 
she wears—the gift of her husband—are the handsomest, of any 
woman’s in the county. 

Perhaps for both these things the other women find it harder, 
not easier, to forgive the sins and social shortcomings of her father. 
But she is generous herself, and she cannot understand that. 

Her husband, coming in a minute or two later, stands looking 
at her critically and admiringly. Eyes and mouth are a great deal 
graver and more sorrowful than the eyes and mouth of the young 
girl who had dressed herself in her cheap white gown to go to Lady 
Belminster’s garden-party a year and a half ago. But he does not 
see that. He has perhaps grown used to the change. He only 
sees that she is very beautiful, and some of the old pride of possession, 
the lover-like tenderness of manner, that have been obliterated, or, 
at any rate, thrust into the background by the troubles and annoy- 
ances of the past months, stir in him afresh. 

“My darling, you look lovely!” he says, kissing her on the forehead 
—“ lovely enough to excuse a man for the height of folly.” 
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He means it in all tenderness, but Daisy winces. To her it seems 
like the speech of a man who having bought a vase or a picture at an 
exorbitant price, wishes to find excuse for his extravagance in the 
beauty of that which he has purchased. 

To her it sounds as though he were thinking to himself, “Char- 
teris will understand how it was I married out of my own set when 
he sees her.” 

Then at the last moment she tries for the last time to get out of 
going. 

“Cecil,” she says pleadingly, laying her hand on his, “give me 
my way for this once: I do not want to goto-day .... let me stay 
at home.” 

“ Nonsense,” he says quickly. ,“‘ Why should you not want to 
g 0 ? ”? 

A less honest woman would make some excuse—she makes none. 
She tells the truth. 

“Tt seems to me that if you build much upon the friendship of 
this man and his wife, it will be better for me to meet them any- 
where rather than in the midst of all these people who do not like 
me,” she says earnestly. 

His face flushes. ; 

“That is ridiculous. Everyone in the county will be there, and I 
choose that you shall be among them.” 

“ But if,” she persists, holding his hand to detain him—“if it 
should turn out” (hesitatingly) “that Lord Hazlewood is the man 
my father and I knew, and if heshould be there——’” 

“What then ?” he asks sharply, annoyed by her persistence. “Is 
there anything he can tell them that they do not know already ?” 

She drops his hand. 

“That is true,” she says quietly and very sadly. But she makes 
no more objections, and so they go. 
* * * * * 

The Assembly Rooms—not very large ones—are thronged. The 
townspeople and all those unhappy and unclassified ones who cannot 
reckon themselves among the select and sacred society of Creamshire, 
have not allowed so good an opportunity of being for once in their 
lives “ hail fellow well met” with the county people to pass without 
availing themselves of it to the utmost. 

For Mrs. Jones the draper’s wife to be able to boast that she 
bought a silk pincushion at twenty times its value from the Countess 
of Belminster—for Mrs. Smith the cheesemongeress to be able to 
show a photograph of Lady Eleanor Gore-Layton, signed with her 
own hand, are occasions that do not occur twice in a lifetime. 

For the time being the lines that divide one set from another, hard 
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and fast though they be, are broken down. Cliques and sets, 
etiquette and formality, are forgotten—or, more strictly speaking, 
deliberately laid aside to be as deliberately taken up again the moment 
the bazaar closes. 

The tables are turned. It is the countesses and ladies and grand 
county people who are imploring, and importuning, and forcing their 
wares on any one who will have them; the townspeople and visitors, 
and second-rate county people are for once in their lives in the 
position of patronisers instead of patronised. 

And they are making the most of it, even though it costs them 
dear. . 

But in the midst of the throng and the bustle, the noise and -the 
confusion, Daisy is alone. Women stare at her; they measure her 
from head to foot, from the length of her eyelashes to the length of 
the sable-tails at the skirt of her cloak—but she is not one of them, 
neither of the visitors nor of the county people. 

Annesley being the man, and therefore more easily pillaged, is 
besieged right and left, even by the people who have looked coldly on 
him since his marriage, and have every intention of looking coldly on 
him again to-morrow. But Daisy, having left all the buying to him, 
is allowed to pass unnoticed, and follows as well as she can in his 
wake. 

“You had better stay near Lady Belminster,” says Annesley, 
finding she is getting pushed about. 

But Lady Belminster is in the thick of it. She and her niece in 
the shabbiest of old gowns are selling pincushions, spectacle cases, and 
babies’ socks, and all manner of valueless things at fabulous prices, 
while Mrs. Golding, the millionaire’s wife, in the most gorgeous array, 
stands before her stall of costly toys almost unpatronised. She is 
not a celebrity like Lady Belminster. 

“ As pretty as ever, I see,” she says with a nod to Daisy. “You 
will cut out the little bride! Quite plain I hear—never was a good- 
looking Manners yet! To think of a Charteris marrying such a little 
fright. They say that Manners made the man—caught the colonel 
and wouldn’t let him go—eh! They'll be here directly. Tata! See 
you again!” 

So Daisy is dismissed—Annesley has been borne off to the other 
end of the room where a raffle is going on, and she is alone. She 
tries to stand as much out of the crowd as is possible, she tries to 
look unconscious of the many stares that are directed at her; but 
the sense of loneliness, the heat and oppression are almost too much, 
even for her courage. 

Some one catching sight of her guesses a little of what she is 
suffering, and being a man, and kindhearted, takes pity on her. 
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“You look tired, Mrs. Annesley,” he says, going up to her. 
“T wish I could get you a seat, but I am afraid that is impossible.” 

“T am tired, Colonel Drummond,” she answers, taking his hand 
and smiling up at him with a sense of gratitude that is almost 
ridiculous. She knows that his wife hates her, and that it is from 
pure kindness that he has spoken to her. “And I have lost my 
husband.” Something in her face touches him, and he makes up his 
mind that he will stay with her until Annesley returns. 

“Have you seen the bride?” he asks. ‘They came about ten 
minutes ago. She is a plain little thing, but she looks good.” 

Daisy’s heart seems to stand still. They have come then. And 
she will see them. It is only a question of minutes now. 

“Tt will be a good thing for the county to have someone at 
Coombe Royal,” he goes on conversationally. “Charteris is an old 
friend of your husband I think, in the —th, was he not ?” 

Daisy answers mechanically. In his heart, Colonel Drummond 
thinks she is as stupid as she is pretty, but he does not desert 
her. 

“Look, they are coming this way,” he says presently. “That 
is Charteris—fellow with the broad shoulders and brown beard. 
That is his wife—little fair girl—by Jove !—talking to your husband. 
They are coming here, they are looking for you.” 

Yes, they are looking for her. Ina moment she realises it. But 
she does not take one step forward—somehow she cannot. 

“Daisy,” says Annesley, pushing his way through the crowd, his 
handsome face alight with excitement and pleasure. “This is Mrs. 
Charteris—I have brought her to introduce her to you. Mrs. 
Charteris, my wife.” 

The little bride, a gentle looking little creature, holds out her hand, 
and smiles up into Daisy’s face. All the days of her life she will 
never forget that face. 

“Jack!” says Annesley, to a man who by reason of the crowd 
has been left a little in the rear, “this is my wife.” 

“T am delighted,” begins Colonel Charteris—but the words die on 
his lips. His face, smiling a moment ago, seems to freeze into a 
look of horrified recognition. The hand that is outstretched to 
Daisy’s never reaches her, instead it is laid peremptorily on his 
wife’s arm. 

“Come,” he says, shortly; and in a moment he has taken her 
away and the crowd has separated them. 

It is all the work of a second, and for that one second Annesley 
stands like a man who has been shot will stand before he falls,—his 
face, his very lips blanched a ghastly pallor. Then he makes a 
spring forward, and tries to reach Colonel Charteris. 
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“Good heavens, are you mad!” says Colonel Drummond, laying 
his hand on him and forcibly holding him. “If—if he has in- 
sulted you, have it out somewhere else, not here. Think of your 
wife.” 

Annesley turns round, and with a look on his face that they who 
see it will never forget, gives his arm to Daisy. 

“You are right,” he says with a sort of smile. “I will take her 
away. Charteris can wait.” 

Neither of them could tell how they got through the room, through 
the gaping, staring, whispering crowd, but even the women who have 
been most cruel to Daisy, who have insulted her with coldness and 
slights, pity her. She turns her head neither to right nor left, but in 
her dazed, scared eyes is the look of one who has got her deathblow. 
In absolute silence, Annesley takes her to the door, helps her into 
the carriage, and shuts the door. 

Then for the first time she understands that he is not coming with 
her, and she springs up, and seizes his hand. 

“Cecil, Cecil!” she whispers in an agony. ‘Come with me! 
For God’s sake, come with me, and hear me!” 

But he drops her hand, signs to the man to drive on, and she is 
borne away without the chance of speaking a word. 

Then Annesley goes back, and beckons to a man who is loitering 
about. 

“Go into the ball-room, and find Colonel Charteris ; and tell him 
that I am waiting to speak to him here.” 

As he speaks he points to a small, inner room, used on ball nights 
as a cloak-room, absolutely unoccupied now. 

And haying given the message, he goes in there and waits. 

* * * * * 

And in the library—the room to which she knows her husband 
is most likely to come on his return—Daisy sits waiting. 

She has not unfastened her furs; she has not moved hand or foot 
since she came in there; she has only sat with her eyes fixed on the 
clock—waiting. 

She has not cried or wept. She has scarcely seemed to herself 
even to think or feel. There are agonies of suspense in which 
thought and feeling lie stunned—all but dead—absorbed in one 
great breathless waiting, a waiting that is more unendurable than 
the cruelest sorrow. 

The clock’s lagging hands have counted out but thirty minutes 
since she sat there, when she hears wheels drive up to the front door ; 
hears her husband’s footsteps in the hall, his hand upon the door. 
But still she does not move—she cannot; she waits until the 
door opens, until she can see his face—and then she looks . . . and 
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knows the worst—the very worst that she has dreaded has come 
to her. 

The lethargy of sorrow that was upon her but a moment ago is 
broken as though he had struck her a blow. 

She starts up with a great cry, and goes to him with stretched- 
out hands. 

“Cecil, let me speak to you, before you tell me what that man 
said to you. Let me tell you . . . I ought to have told you before 
I married you. I was wrong; but I thought it could never 
matter——” 

He looks into her face for a moment without a word, and then 
he flings her hands away, and going to the table, seats himself there, 
and buries his face in his folded arms, out of sight of her. 

For a moment she stands as one stricken, and then her face hardens. 

“Since you will not hear me,” she says, quite quietly and coldly, 
in a voice that has somehow hardened too, “at least tell me of what 
I am accused. In bare justice I must demand that.” 

He raises his head then, and all the misery and shame that he 
has endured during the last hour break out into bitter passion. 

“Do you not know? Are you shameless quite? Do you need 
that I should tell you?” 

She cannot speak ; she only makes a sign to him to go on. 

“Tt is not much—but it is enough,” he says, with a most bitter 
scorn. “He would not have told me at all—I do him that justice 
—but that I forced him. Six years ago or more, so he says, 
he, going late at night to the Hotel des Bains at Boulogne, heard 
by chance that his brother was there; and going to his room un- 
announced, found him supping with a woman—a child almost— You! 
Daisy, Daisy” (breaking off, and changing from anger to a most 
passionate entreaty), “tell me—for God’s sake—tell me it is not 
true! I will believe you against him—TI will believe you against all 
the world!” 

But she stands dumb, and her face, white before, grows livid as 
the face of one on whom the shadow of death has fallen. 

He looks at her for a moment in mute horror. In spite of himself, 
in spite of all the evidence of his senses, he must have had some 
hope until now. But now—he drops his face upon his hands again 
without a word. 

For the space of a minute there is utter silence. Then she comes 
forward a pace or two, and leans heavily on the table. 

“Tt is true,” she says, panting a little, as though her breath came 
hard and fast. “I was there; but” (lifting her poor dim eyes 
upwards) “as truly as God lives—as surely as He will have some 
pity on a poor girl who did no wrong, meant no wrong—I was there 
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in all innocence. I did no harm, and thought no harm. Listen! 
Six years and a half ago my father got into some gambling quarrel 
at Boulogne. One night the gendarmes took him; the next day 
the people at the lodgings to whom we owed more, far more, than 
we could pay, seized everything we had, and turned me into the 
street—literally turned me into the street. Can you understand 
that? I should have starved,” she goes on, raising her voice in her 
excitement. “I was starving, famished with cold and hunger, when 
the man whom they called Captain Somers met me, took me to his 
hotel and fed me, and the next day, at infinite trouble to himself, 
took me to England, and left me with people who took care of me 
till my father could come to me. 

‘Tt was then that woman, Mrs. Drummond, saw me—it was to save 
me from her, or such as her, he tried to keep the carriage to ourselves 
by telling the guard we were a newly married couple. But they have 
hunted me down—even then, that day of your party—do you 
remember it? . . . I knew that sooner or later. . . sooner or later— 
they would hunt me down.” 

He does not speak, does not lift his head. 

“You call him a bad man,” she goes on, her voice trembling ; “ but 
to me he was always good, nothing but good. Later on” (for the 
first time faltering and flushing) “when my father came to me, he 
told me what men said of him, and that if ever it came to be known 
that I had been at his hotel that night, they would believe evil of me. 
He forbade me to speak of it. I know that I did wrong to hide it 
from you—most wrong. Cecil!” (stretching out her hands with a 
bitter cry), “ dear love, dear love, forgive me!” 

But he does not answer; he does not move or speak. 

“Do you remember,” she goes on, the tears raining down her 
poor, white cheeks, “ how once I told you that if ever it should come 
to pass that you should be ashamed of me, I should wish that I 
were dead. I have brought shame on you. I do wish that I were 
dead—with all my heart I wish it, if that could bring you more 
happiness than I have ever brought to you. Yet Cecil, darling” 
(falling on her knees by his side, and stretching out quivering, 
imploring hands to him), “tell me once—only once—that you 
forgive me . . . that you believe me.” 

Silence—dead silence. 

Then she draws herself up and stands erect, with her hands 
clasped against her breast. 

“Do you mean ” (very slowly) “ that you do not believe me?” 

Still he does not answer. 

In the silence that follows they can hear the ticking of the clock, 
the sudden patter of the rain against the darkening window-panes. 
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Then again she speaks, and her voice is horribly changed, cracked 
and strained like the voice of an old woman. 

“ Answer me! do you believe that I have told you the truth? Yes 
or no.” 

Then he lifts his head. His eyes are fierce and bloodshot, and the 
veins on his forehead are swollen as of one in great agony. 

“No,” he answers with bitter passion. “Ido not believe you. I 
should be a fool if I did. Go!” 

And she goes. 

* * * * * 

And the night draws on. The early darkness of a winter evening 
falls about him as he sits there. 

Great masses of storm-clouds are driven by the rising wind across 
the darkening sky, giving now and again a glimpse of the moon’s 
face as in a sea of blackness ; the raindrops beat against the window- 
panes in sudden gusts ; and down by the swollen river the voice of the 
wind wails and cries, rising and falling as the voice of one in mortal 

ain. 
, Later on, a servant bringing in the lamp finds his master still 
there, asleep as he supposes, and leaving the light, steps softly out 
again. He is perfectly conscious that something is amiss, but for all 
that he sounds the gong that marks the half-hour before dinner, as 
loudly and as punctually as though the big empty house were full of 
hungry guests. 

But even that familiar sound, reminder of the necessity to keep up 
appearances even though one’s heart be broken, one’s honour laid in 
the dust, does not rouse him. 

He sits there still, just as Daisy left him, in a torpor of misery, and 
shame, and most bitter disappointment. 

But he is roused at last and effectually. 

He hears a sound of horses’ feet galloping up the avenue, an 
imperious ring at the door, an imperious voice in the hall. 

“T tell you I must see him,” this voice says. “No name, no name 
—TI will announce myself. In here, do you say?” 

The door is burst open, is carefully closed again, and Annesley, 
raising his face, haggard, dishevelled, with the marks of the misery of 
those past hours written so plainly on it, that all who see can read, 
finds himself face to face with Lord Hazlewood. 

For a moment he does not recognise him. The ten years that have 
passed since he has seen this man have added twenty to his appear- 
ance. But when he understands who it is that has forced his way in 
upon him the dull misery in his eyes quickens to fierce passion. 

Lord Hazlewood, seeing it, drops the hand he has outstretched to him. 

“T see,” he says, with a little smile. ‘“ You are right not to shake 
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hands with me until you have heard. That confounded priggish 
brother of mine has, I hear, made a mess of things as usual, and I 
could not rest until I had ridden over to set them right—“ Stop! ” 
(as Annesley tries to speak.) “ Donot saya word, of your wife, until 
you hear me.” 

Then he drops his tone of cynical lightness, and tells his story, 
much as Daisy had told it, and Annesley listens, with folded arms 
and knitted brows. 

“ That is all,” he says when he has finished. “No doubt I was a 
fool to do the child a kindness, to feed and house her when she was 
well-nigh starving—a fool not to understand what other fools, 
like my brother, would think of such kindness; but upon my soul 
I didn’t. She was the best little girl in the world; but, only a 
little girl, to me.” 

Annesley, with head sunk on his breast, does not. speak—probably 
cannot speak. Lord Hazlewood begins to feel a little bit angry. 

“No doubt,” he says, resuming his usual light tone, “ your wife has 
already told you all about it. I might have spared myself the trouble 
of coming over, but I wanted to save you any possible bother. Now 
I will wish you good-evening.” 

“Stop!” cries Annesley with unrestrainable passion. “Suppose 
that I believe you—that this is true—will you tell me what is to atone 
to my wife for the insult that has been publicly put upon her to-day ? 
Do you know ” (his voice rising with every word) “ that there is scarce 
a woman in this place who thinks her good enough to speak to already, 
and that now—now that you and yours have insulted her—she will be 
put under a ban, shunned like a pariah? Do you know what it is to 
live in your own place and not be able to go out of your own doors 
without seeing people whispering and sneering at you ? ” 

Lord Hazlewood, not being without some real kindliness of heart, 
looking into the young man’s flushed and miserable face, feels a 
profound pity for him. 

“T will see to that,” he says warmly. “It has been my doing and 
I will set it right. I will bring my brother and sister-in-law, and 
all the people staying with us, to call on you to-morrow. I will 
give a ball. I will stop in this cursed place on purpose. Annesley ” 
(going over to him and laying a hand on his shoulder), “ will you leave 
it to me? I give you my honour I will set it right.” 

But the kindliness of tone does what nothing else has done, not all 
the misery or the shame. Annesley drops his face into his folded 
arms and bursts into bitter sobbing. 

Despise him if you will, but so it is. The reaction after the 
humiliation and misery of the last hours, above all, the agony of 
remorseful pity, as he thinks of his wife, are too much for him. 
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For a moment the other man stands hesitating; then with a face 
suddenly pale with a sympathy that he cannot master, he turns away 
without a word and leaves him. 

* * * * * 

And Annesley, lifting his head, finds himself alone. 

He looks about him with a sort of bewilderment. Pain and grief 
have obliterated all sense of time and place. It seems hardly possible 
that it is only a few hours since he drove out with Daisy, full of 
hope—that he could have suffered so much in so little time. 

But he no longer thinks of himself—he has but one thought, and that 
is of her. It is not credible to him that awhile ago she knelt here, 
at his feet, holding out her hands to him—the little soft hands that 
he had so often kissed and caressed—imploring him to forgive her, to 
believe her, and that he had refused. 

Surely he had been mad, mad with pain and shame. 

Quick of impulse and of passion, and yet strong of affection, all his 
heart fills with a tender remorseful pity that goes near to break it. 
He starts to his feet, staggering a little, weakened by the strain and 
suffering of the past hours as by a long illness, to go in search of her. 
He has but one thought, one longing, to hold her in his arms once 
more, to read forgiveness in her eyes, to tell her that through good 
report and ill-report, aye, even against the very evidence of his own 
senses, he will believe her now and ever. She may forgive him 
for having doubted her, but he can never, God help him! forgive 
himself. 

“ Daisy,” he says softly, going to her room. But the voice that 
has always answered his so gently answers it no more. 

Her gown is laid out on the bed, her little slippers are before the 
fire, but she is not there. 

High and low he goes searching for her, calling her name gently, 
entreatingly, but she never answers; will never, though he cannot 
understand it yet, answer again. 

In a little while he realises with a sickening sense of terror and 
dismay that she is nowhere in the house—She is gone. 

* * * * * 

It is near midnight when they find her. The moon, who has 
hidden her face all the evening behind the angry clouds, giving no aid 
to the pitiful search, shines out suddenly upon the swollen river— 
shines out upon a fair dead face lying among the reeds and rushes by 
the bank—on dank and tangled hair caught among the willow- 
boughs. 

And Annesley holding against his breast the little brown head that 
such a short while ago had seemed to him the loveliest in all the world, 


with the bitter cold of it striking into his very heart, knows that 
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his darling is gone of her own free will to the God who is surely 
more merciful than man. 
* * * * * 

The morning is bright and cold. The sun shines with the 
dazzling whiteness of a chill December day, and the broadened, 
turbid river dances and glistens with a thousand sparkles of light, 
as though it had never witnessed one of the greatest of human 
tragedies. 

The chrysanthemums in Annesley’s garden—poor scentless sub- 
stitutes for summer’s roses—dry their drenched petals and stretch up 
their heads to the sun-rays. Daisy’s little dog stands on the terrace 
barking shrilly at a robin perched high on a leafless bough singing 
his farewell to the summer. 

A drag with a team of bright bay horses, with harness glittering 
in the sun, and women and men with glistening furs and happy faces 
on the roof, goes bowling through the country lanes, leaving an echo 
of laughter behind. 

“ Not good enough for them, is not she?” says Lord Hazlewood 
trotting along the road and in at Annesley’s lodge gates at a rate that 
makes his sister-in-law, sitting on the box by his side, tremble and 
look back at her husband, who, not being as yet out of the honeymoon 
stage, is on the seat behind her with his eyes fixed adoringly on the 
back of her hat. “We will see about that! Before I’ve done with 
them every woman in the county shall koo-too to her, and you shall 
set them an example, my dear—you are a good little creature and 
above these paltry jealousies. Yes, they are jealous of her pretty face— 
that is about it. Her father isa brute, I allow, but when I knew her, 
and I saw a good bit of her at one time, she was the best little girl 
in the world and the most innocent. If she had not been she would 
have come to grief long ago; but she was the sort of little girl who 
couldn’t come to grief.” 

As they drive up the avenue it strikes those who are not laughing 
or talking that there is a strange and silent look about the house. 
There are no blinds drawn down to warn them of that which lies 
within, but there is not a gardener or a servant about. 

The face of the man who throws open the door and bids them enter 
is strange too—white and scared. The face of the master of the 
house—Annesley himself—who comes out to meet them in the hall, 
is strangest of all. There is something in it that checks the hearty, 
cheery, blustering way in which Lord Hazlewood, talking his loudest, 
tries to carry off the awkwardness of this meeting after the parting 
of yesterday—checks too the warm shake of the hand with which 
Colonel Charteris, being given to few words, had meant to apologise 
silently. 
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“T am sorry my wife is unable to come down to receive you,” 
says Annesley quite quietly, though in his strange wild eyes there 
is the restless look of one whose reason totters. ‘ Will you, instead, 
come up to see her?” 

He looks at Mrs. Charteris, but it is Lord Hazlewood who answers. 

“By all means, let us go up. Our visit is too early. It is we 
who ought to apologise,” he says heartily. 

Annesley leads the way, Mrs. Charteris, her husband, and Lord 
Hazlewood following. Their friends, seeing there is something 
wrong, have the good sense to remain outside, loitering about on 
the terrace and in the gardens awaiting them. 

Daisy’s own little morning-room, full of the pretty toys, china 
and pictures, her husband had heaped on her in the early days 
of their marriage, is empty ; but Annesley throws open the door of 
an inner room. 

“Go in,” he says briefly. 

The sun is partly shut out, but a few stray rays fall full on the 
couch where Daisy lies, with her wet hair on the pillows, and her 
fair child-face dead and cold. 

There is a moment’s silence—a horrible silence. 

“You see you have come too late,” says Annesley, looking at them 
with a terrible smile. 

“Good God!” says Hazlewood, bursting away out of the room, 
and calling in his horror, as all avowed atheists are apt to do, on the 
name in which he professes to disbelieve. 

But little Mrs. Charteris falls on her knees by the couch, sobbing 
aloud, and presses her lips to the cold, white hands. 

The action seems to rouse Annesley. 

“Do not touch her, do not touch her,” he cries, pushing her away. 
“Yesterday she was not good enough for you to touch. To-day 
she is too good—she is one of God’s angels.” 

Then he points to them to go out of the room, and as the door 
closes falls senseless. 


* % * 


Before night all the county has heard of Daisy’s death. All 
Annesley’s friends have left, or written, messages of sympathy. 
Every carriage in the county has driven up to the door where 
so few of them have come for a year past, with tearful women 
bringing their choicest hothouse flowers for the deathbed of the 
young girl whom they had shunned and despised. But Annesley 
will not let one of them be laid there. Their kindness comes 
too late. 

“Drowned herself?” says Lady Belminster, to whom every one 
goes for correct information. ‘“ Nonsense! She was walking in the 
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dusk and the river was high and she fell in. She was not a Cream- 
shire woman, you know, and she did not understand these floods. 
I wonder ” (turning her eyes suddenly on one of those who had been 
most bitter against the little Bohemian while she lived) ‘‘ you are 
not afraid to say such a thing. If I were you, I should not like to 
think of her face on the day of the bazaar, when you all of you cut 
her, if I thought that.” 

And in truth there are many of them who will be haunted by 
that face for many days to come. 
* * * * * 

And so, in God’s churchyard, among the flowers and the grasses, 
with the open sky above her—not among the stone and marble tombs 
in the close little church with the grand county people—Daisy takes 
her long last sleep. 

It is only by the kindness, or the stupidity, of the county coroner 
and a bucolic jury, that she sleeps in consecrated ground at all. 

If one of those poor, houseless, clotheless, husbandless creatures, 
with whom the world abounds, had come by her death in such a 
manner, they would not have had a doubt about the verdict; but that 
a woman with a grand house, with costly clothes, and a husband 
who was one of the county people, should be driven to her death was 
incredible. So they found it “Death by misadventure,” and the 
words had a bitter irony to those who knew the story. 

And somewhere on this sorrowful earth there wanders, from 
house to house, from land to land, a man, who eats, and drinks, and 
talks, and sleeps—aye, even sometimes laughs—much as other men 
do, who seems much as other men seem, and yet who carries with 
him always, in crowds or in solitude, in the glare of daylight or the 
dead of night, the touch of a beseeching hand, the sound of an 
entreating voice saying—* Cecil! forgive me, believe me.” 

But the world does not look below the surface, and the world 
does not see that. 
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Che Gibraltar of the Cast. 


THERE are many stations of the British Army abroad which officers 
and men regard with extreme disfavour. The important stronghold 
which lends its name to these pages, and of which I propose to write, 
is without exception the most unpopular of military quarters. 
“Gibraltar,” says the Saturday Review, “is the paradise of the 
subaltern ;” Aden certainly is his place of punishment in this world. 
The garrison of Aden consists of cavalry, artillery and native infantry, 
which are relieved at uncertain intervals, and of an English regiment 
which passes on this dreary shore the concluding year of its service 
in the East. 

There are many educated people at home who seem to have a very 
hazy idea of the situation of our great Indian outpost, and no idea at 
all of its size and importance ; others there are whose notions of it 
are derived from Jules Verne and Mrs. Brassey. 

I may, therefore, be permitted to state that Aden, which we captured 
in January 1839, is a small volcanic peninsula, situated at the 
southern extremity of Arabia Felix, and distant about seventy miles 
from the mouth of the Red Sea—or, to put it more explicitly, 
from the Babel Mandeb Straits. I may add also that soon after 
our occupation the peninsula was ceded to us formally by the then 
sultan of Lahej, whose present successor is our pensioner and ally. 

For the globe-trotter, Aden, or as he prefers to call it, the 
“Gibraltar of the East,” appears to possess attractions. He visits it 
during the cool season, and his stay is usually limited to a few hours ; 
He has read descriptions of it in the published wanderings of other 
globe-trotters ; he knows what its maintenance costs India; and has 
possibly a theory as to its strategic importance. The unfamiliar look 
of the place too is interesting, for in all his rambles he has seen no 
similar cinder peopled by civilised beings. 

The view which meets the eye from the anchorage in the harbour 
is not readily forgotten. On one side stretching away towards the 
north is a portion of the Arabian mainland—a vast plain bounded by 
ranges of sunny grey mountains, which dissolve slowly into the mist 
at a distance of fifty miles. On the other side, a few cables off, lies 
the peninsula, an irregular series of coke-like elevations, culminating 
in dentated peaks at a height of from fifty to seventeen hundred feet. 
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Murky black in colour with an occasional broad tint of umber, the 
cineritious rocks stand up in scarped masses against the sky, and 
paint with long inky shadows the clear water near the shore. Here 
and there a gun peeps out of a half-concealed battery; on several 
small eminences are English houses and barracks ; and quite at the 
base is the Cireus—a collection of consulates, stores, curio-shops, and 
hotels. The port is full of life. Diving-boys innumerable throng to 
the ship, howling for backsheesh ; native boatmen clamour for a fare ; 
steam-tugs drag barges alongside. At a little distance away are 
several merchant vessels, and a few men-of-war, all centres of attrac- 
tion for the trading Arab. Yet in spite of the clang of machinery, 
the shriek of steam-whistles, and the babel of many tongues, there is 
an air of silence about the scene, too deep to be displaced by any 
passing disturbance. The lonely stretch of sand, and the dark 
plutonic upheavals, uncovered by a blade of grass, and harbouring no 
creature but man, have an appearance of melancholy gloom impossible 
to describe. 

With a view to sightseeing, and also to avoid the dust and 
general confusion which reign on board ship whilst coal is being 
taken into the hold, the traveller goes on shore, and after a couple of 
minutes’ walk from the landing pier, finds himself in the Circus, 
where, if the day be favourable, he probably sees a collection of people 
such as he may never again behold. 

Tn addition to specimens from almost every country in Europe, he 
notices the Yemen Jew with cork-screw curls pendent from each 
temple, the Hindoo with caste-mark on forehead, the Chinese car- 
penter, the Seedy boy, the Syrian merchant, the Parsee merchant, the 
Egyptian, the Arab camel-driver trotting to, or from the barrier, the 
Somali with lime-plastered head—within half an hour all these speci- 
mens of so many nationalities pass in review before him. He then 
hires a carriage, and drives through the Main Pass, beyond the sepoy 
lines—a distance of five miles or so—to the tanks, which well repay a 
visit, even though—as is usually the case—they are empty ; only once 
in five years, when a copious downpour of rain falls on the heights 
above them, are these huge receptacles filled with their many millions 
of gallons of water. By their side is the only green patch visible in 
Aden—the only spot wherein a few cultivated plants flourish, and a 
few trees rear their sickly heads. On the way back, the sightseer 
makes commonly a détour to see a couple of small mosques, the Parsee 
tower of silence, the camel-market, Seerah, and the settlement of the 
Crater Position. He is afterwards carried through the great and little 
tunnels, past the Isthmus, and the “ Last Retreat,’ and so back to his 
starting-place at the Steamer Point. Then after buying, at three 
times their value, a few bunches of ostrich feathers, which a Jew is 
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anxious to dispose of, he returns to his ship, pleased with his day’s 
performance, gratified at having “done everything,” but with no desire 
to linger any longer on shore. 

People often profess an interest in Aden, not the interest which 
one experiences when gazing on the ruins, or even on the site, of a 
great city of the past, not the interest with which one views a brick 
from Babylon, or a broken column at Baalbec. Beyond a feeling of 
utter loneliness and death-like stillness, this corner of Arabia Felix, 
to ninety-nine of a hundred visitors, suggests no emotions worth 
recording. Men speculate on its strategic or navarchic importance, 
on its trade, on its future; but they seldom think much of its past. 
To many it would doubtless appear incredible that such a barren 
offspring of vulcanism could ever have been, before our day, of the 
slightest importance. Nevertheless it has in spite of natural draw- 
backs, either alone, or in conjunction with the province of Yemen, of 
which it has always been the great seaport, managed to focus on 
itself the attention of some of the most famous rulers of some of the 
most powerful dynasties of the world. Its history carries us back to 
atime when its Himiarite inhabitants paid homage to the planets, 
and built pillars “in honour of the Lord the Sun ;” to a time when it 
was said as a glory to Tyre,.that, “the merchants of Haran, of Canneh 
and Eprn, were thy merchants ;” to a time when thousands of the 
Jews of the Captivity found shelter, and even shortlived sovereignty 
on its shore. From Yemen, Alexander the Great meant to govern 
the earth. Augustus coveted Aden’; Claudius took and burnt it; 
Ptolemy called it “ Arabias Emporion ;” Constantine, “ Romanorum 
Emporium.” On its coast, where it is said that St. Thomas, the 
Apostle, preached the gospel on his road to India, Christianity 
flourished, and built churches, at a period when the Romans occupied 
Britain, and our Saxon ancestors worshipped Thor in Holstein. 

The Abyssinians overran the land of Yemen* which, in spite of its 
name, appears to have been particularly unfortunate. The Persians 
annexed it. Its chronicles make mention of Prester John. From 
here Mosailma “the Liar” wrote to Mahommed, “ Now let the 
earth be half mine and half thine”— a style of request which took 
Abu Bekr and an army a long time to answer. Many minor details 
of change are noted in its annals. Round the coast, after some 
centuries of internal strife had weakened the province, sailed Albu- 
querque, proclaiming his master, “Lord of the conquest, com- 
merce, and navigation of Arabia;” but though he emphasised his 
declaration by doing as much mischief as he could compass, he made 
no permanent impression upon Aden, which Varthema describes as 
“the strongest city in the world on a level with the sea.” Hither 


* « Yemen ” signifies happiness. 
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too, in humbler and more unhappy manner, came Middleton in his 
“Peppercorn,” the first of English admirals in those seas, which his 
countrymen have since made quite their own. Finally on the 18th of 
January, 1839, we seized without difficulty on this stronghold, which 
will figure in history as the first, and, perhaps not the least, important 
conquest made during the reign of her majesty Queen Victoria. 

Some odd traditions’ not wholly uninteresting, concerning this 
peninsula, live on in the minds of Mussulmans. It was originally the 
Garden of Eden—Jannat Eden—and remained so till Divine wrath, 
excited by Adam’s sin, turned it into what it now is. On the top of 
Seerah dwelt Cain in solitary wretchedness, broken at intervals by 
visits from the Devil, who taught him to play music. A visionary 
city exists on the Shum-shum range of hills; and the belated 
traveller crossing by the mountain path from the crater to the 
mainland, has seen rise up before him its sparkling minarets and 
gilded domes, has even entered its marble-paved streets, and stood by 
the splendidly decked camels, which are found without owners near 
in this unsubstantial abode of the Jins. 

Few natives, however, now-a-days, care to get over to the Isthmus 
by the track which contented their fathers. They prefer the English 
road. The progress of this little possession since we began to rule 
over it is very remarkable. We found it divested of every trace of its 
ancient greatness, without commerce or wealth, on its thirty-five 
square miles of surface,* a population of seven hundred wretched 
beings. The inhabitants now number over twenty-two thousand. 
Eight hundred camels bring daily, from the interior, food and 
merchandise to the market. Large dhows for trade with Berbera, 
Zanzibar, and the Red Sea ports are built in the village of Mala. 
The harbour is full of ships, for the Suez Canal has made the place 
a coal depot for steamers bound for India, China, the Cape, the 
Mauritius, and the Persian Gulf. Good business houses have been 
erected, trade has increased, is increasing, and will probably each year 
further extend. 

Aden is governed by a general officer of the Bombay Staff Corps, 
who rules in a double capacity of Military Chief, and Political 
Resident. He acts too as peacemaker and umpire between neigh- 
bouring sultans, whom he keeps out of many a scrape. The success 
of our government of the settlement is certainly remarkable. Among 
a mixed crowd of Arabs, naturally as turbulent and lawless as any 
Afghan tribe, crimes of violence now are unknown, by the thievish 
Somalis, some thousands of whom dwell at the Mala, near the isthmus 
the rights of property are respected ; equality in the eyes of the law 
is regarded as a fact, and not as a fiction; and the lowest Khadim 


* This area includes the island of Little Aden. 
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goes to court to press a charge with a confidence in the impartiality 
of the magistrate which even defeat does not serve to lessen. 

So much for a glance at a place which is considered by the English 
officer (I suspect the soldier echces his superior’s opinion) the most 
detestable of foreign stations. The bustle and small excitements of 
Steamer Point do not reach him in his quarters at Front Bay, which 
though formerly the mart and shipping haven, where merchants from 
all quarters of the globe chaffered and bought is, 


“Nunc tantiim sinus et statio malefida carinis ; ” 


still farther is he removed from the hum of men in his castellated 
residence at the Isthmus, on the dreary tunnel-approach to which 
might well be inscribed the lines that Dante saw written over the 
entrance to Limbo. The description in ‘ Pickwick’ of Lant Street 
may be applied almost word for word to Aden. About this corner 
of Araby the blest is a “repose which sheds a gentle melancholy 
upon the soul.” Again, “if a man wished to distract himself from 
the world, to remove himself from within the reach of temptation, 
he should go to”—-Aden. “A house here would not come under 
the designation of a first-class residence.” The population is also 
migratory, and the exode—depending on the hour of departure of 
ships—as often as not takes place at night. Taxes, seldom collected 
in the Borough, are in Aden occasionally a dubious source of revenue ; 
and the water-supply, which in the neighbourhood of Bob Sawyer 
was frequently cut off, is here perennially deficient. 

In the early days of our occupation, when the Arab population 
made frequent vows to slay the Kaffir and when expeditions into the 
interior were sometimes necessary to prevent the starvation of the 
garrison, a little stirring excitement was afforded the troops. Now 
things are totally changed. The sultans who surround us have lost 
all wish to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs, and naturally 
enough prefer subsidy to slaughter. The infidel has need of the 
produce of their land and so pays an indirect tribute. They are 
therefore on friendly terms with us, and life stagnates in conse- 
quence. 

The climate is most depressing; there is no shooting to be got 
near at hand; there are no pleasant hills upon which to perch, when 
the heat of the plains becomes oppressive. The dozen married 
English families are scattered at considerable distances from one 
another. Everything, more particularly horse-keep, is expensive. A 
racquet-court has been built at the Crater Position and is frequented 
by such as are fond of exercise at a temperature of 97° Fahr. or so. 
Squalls make sailing in small boats unpleasant in a harbour crowded 
with sharks. A flinty and very dusty road is not considered suitable 
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for riding ; and there is no cantering-ground to be met until one gets 
out into the desert near the outpost of Khor-maxar, where a 
magnificently equipped and splendidly drilled cavalry troop stands 
sentinel at the frontier. Men have been known to read, and some do 
read to while away the time; and Arabic has by general consent been 
voted the most suitable study to take up. But Arabic is an ex- 
tremely difficult language, and the climate by most people is felt to 
be incompatible with much brain-work. The cerebral tissue formed 
here, say doctors, is of an inferior kind, and so what is read is seldom 
long remembered. ‘There are, to be sure, notable exceptions which 
appear to contradict this statement; but they are only exceptions and 
thus merely probant requlam. 

From the end of March to the middle of October, the Aden weather 
is hard to endure. Enclosed between the isothermal lines of greatest 
terrestrial heat, lies the southern extremity of Arabia. In May 
“ prickly heat ” claims all Europeans as victims; in June this Lichen 
tropicus, as it is scientifically called, becomes maddening, more 
especially when accompanied by an epidemic of boils. The terrible 
Sirius is above us; the sea, the sky, the stones seem all aglow. A 
breeze blows steadily throughout the day across the rocks, and its 
breath is as the breath of a furnace. At night the wind dies away, 
but the mercury in the thermometer remains almost stationary ; now 
and then a fierce sand-storm comes whirling towards us from the 
desert, penetrates into our ill-constructed bungalows, and after a few 
minutes passes off leaving us half-choked, and covered with dust “an 
inch thick, or more,” as Van Broek remarked plaintively, nearly three 
centuries ago. This condition of affairs ceases in October, when the 
temperature falls to 89° Fahr. The minimum of heat is reached 
about the end of December, when it is at night sometimes as cool 
as 72° Fahr. ' 

In spite of the disagreeable weather, the station is remarkably 
healthy. There is no malaria; the drinking-water is distilled from 
the sea and is consequently pure, and the burning sun-heat dries 
up probably the germ of many a disease. Debility and melancholy 
are sufficiently common; but with the exception of sun-stroke few 
fatal ailments occur. 

There are persons who profess to like Aden. They have perhaps 
a reason for their approval, and tastes widely differ. Every year 
you remain, it is said, the locality grows on you, as did the old 
debtors’ prison grow on some antique residents, who, when told to 
go, begged leave to be let stay on. To most men it is an unlovely 
wilderness, which neither Lalage, the sweet-smiling, nor any other 
daughter of Eve, could make dear; and it would take all the elo- 
quence of Mr. Mallock, and all the argumentative powers of his 
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critics, to persuade a British regiment that on this tropical volcano 
life is worth living. 

I have not alluded to the island of Perim at the entrance to the 
Babel Mandeb Straits, though it is considered an outlying portion 
of Aden, from which it is distant seventy miles. Its garrison is 
changed every couple of months, and it is under the command of a 
Staff Corps Officer, who during his period of banishment has no 
European within twelve hours’ sail of him. 

I have omitted also to mention the strange character of tlie scenery 
of the interior of the peninsula of Aden, a very correct idea of 
which may be gained by looking over Mr. Nasmyth’s photographs 
of the moon. 

The expense to India caused by our occupation of this settlement 
has lately excited some attention. We might sell the place, and 
there would be at least three bidders anxious to relieve us of the 
burden. The consequences of such an act are too obvious, I think, 
to need discussion. We cannot abandon the peninsula at the risk of 
its falling into the hands of another power, or of its sinking back into 
the miserable condition from which we rescued it. It seems impos- 
sible to believe that any one seriously contemplates the desertion of a 
stronghold, whose capture-in 1839 enabled us to deal a deathblow to 
piracy, wrecking, slavery, and other disorders, which it were a dis- 
grace to civilisation to let continue. 

This holding now enables us to extend our influence, moral as 
well as mercantile, along the borders of East Africa. In case of 
any attempt to interrupt our trade with India, the possession of it 
would prove of immense advantage to us. But, whatever be the 
future of this little settlement, which we have rebuilt and fortified 
so carefully, its past has been singularly interesting. Without an 
adequate supply of potable water, with a rainfall of not more than a 
couple of inches in the year, dependent for provisions on a district 
twenty-five miles away, scorched by heat so great that the market had 
to be held at “2 o’clock in the night,” its trade harassed by iniqui- 
tous taxation—by what means such a place first became a flourish- 
ing port, it is impossible to conjecture. Nor is it easier to find a 
reason for the long continuance of its prosperity. Chaldean, Greek, 
Roman, Abyssinian, Persian, Turk, Portuguese, swept across it in 
grand pandemic wave. So small a necropolis of great buried am- 
bitions it were difficult to find. Yet its star, though often declining, 
never set. The tide of wealth does not usually flow for many cen- 
turies through the same channel, and when once diverted, seldom 
returns. Here, this rule has not obtained. The store whence the 
Pheenicians derived their gums and sweet spices found another 
mé@rket-place when Phoenicia sank into decay. When Rome and Persia 
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fell, Aden supplied the states which rose upon their ruins. Often 
conquered by foreign powers, in the long run it seems always to have 
regained independence. Fifty years ago it was probably in a lower 
condition than it has ever been since history first took notice of its 
existence. It was preparing to enter on a totally new phase of life. 
Its development since 1839 has been marked. The opening of the 
Suez Canal has increased its importance. To what height of success 
it will attain under our rule, and how long the British ensign will 
continue’ to wave over it, are problems which time alone can 
solve. 
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Su and about Mayfair. 


Great and manifold are the virtues of elasticity, morally and 
physically ; even without including among them that by no means 
uncommon but not altogether enviable boon, an elastic conscience. 
It would be superfiuous to dilate on the advantages of an elastic and 
Micawberish temperament, nor are elastic legs (like those of Mr. 
Frederick Vokes) unprofitable adjuncts, especially during the panto- 
mimic season; but above all, considering the question purely and 
simply with reference to the present paper, we conceive ourselves 
justified in according the palm to an elastic title. A glance at the 
heading of our article will explain our meaning ; had we written as 
we at first intended, “In Mayfair,” the slightest involuntary deviation 
from the cribbed and confined limits of that highly favoured region 
would have been inevitably spotted by the critical readers of Hare, 
Wheatley and Peter Cunningham ; whereas, by the judicious addition 
of the dissyllable “about,” we are enabled to roam at will within a 
certain undetermined radius, profiting by the latitude allowed us to 
take as our starting-point a locality which, although “about,” is 
certainly not “in,” Mayfair, namely, Berkeley—popularly but in- 
correctly pronounced Burkeley—Square. 

Of all metropolitan enclosures, not one perhaps, with the single 
exception of Grosvenor Square, is more thoroughly patrician, either 
as regards its position or its inhabitants. It possesses, moreover, on 
one side, from its contiguity to Lansdowne and Devonshire Houses, a 
“rus in urbe” appearance refreshing to the eye, and harmonising 
with the stately trees within its railed precincts; although it must 
be owned that the trimly kept walks and verdant turf are but rarely 
frequented by the occupants of the adjoiming mansions, a solitary 
gardener usually representing the Alexander Selkirk of the place. 
As befitting its aristocratic pretensions, Berkeley Square has its 
orthodox “ haunted house,” about which innumerable stories are told, 
in no one point resembling each other; it boasts also a curious 
memorial of bygone days in the shape of a door-plate whereon are 
engraved the words “ Earl of Powis,” a distinctive mark now almost 
exclusively adopted by dentists and medical men. But to our mind 
its most interesting feature is the one-armed, swivel-eyed crossing- 
sweeper in a red coat very much the worse for wear, who plies his 
broom with such marvellous activity at the southern extremity of the 
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Square between Berkeley Street and Charles Street, in which latter 
thoroughfare, by the way, may be seen another record of the past, 
namely, a picture suspended in front of a public-house, and bearing 
the inscription “I am the only running footman.” To return, how- 
ever, to our scarlet-coated balayeur ; when not actually engaged in 
his legitimate functions, he is generally to be met with somewhere in 
the immediate neighbourhood, skimming along at a rapid pace, and 
charged with a note or message—for he is a discreet and trustworthy 
Mercury—the honorarium for the delivery thereof adding considerably 
to his revenue. He is supposed to know more of what is going on in 
the different houses of the Square than the owners themselves, and is 
looked upon as an infallible authority in all matters legendary or 
anecdotical, past or present, connected with his “beat,” which, con- 
sidering that he is much at home in Piccadilly or Park Lane as he is 
under cover of Lord Lansdowne’s wall, may be termed a tolerably 
extensive one. 

Turning sharp round the corner of his domain into Berkeley Street, 
and traversing a few paces farther the narrow passage, with the 
inevitable blind man in the middle, separating Lansdowne and 
Devonshire Houses, we pass through Bolton Row into Curzon Street, 
the veritable heart and centre of Mayfair, where that “beautiful 
rebel,” as Charles Lamb calls her, Eliza Vestris, once sojourned, 
previous to her successive migrations to Chesham Place and Storey’s 
Gate; and where Mary and Agnes Berry held their little court, 
and inspired some of the most charming verses that ever flowed from 
the graceful pen of Monckton Milnes. For many years their modest 
drawing-room received its nightly quota of distinguished guests ; 
a lamp, Mr. Hare tell us, being placed over the door whenever a 
certain number of lady visitors had arrived, as a hint that, accommo- 
dation being limited, none but male friends were expected to demand 
admission. These pleasant and sociable gatherings, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the old French “salons” of the preceding century, 
lasted until 1852, in which year the death of both sisters at a few 
months’ interval from each other deprived No. 8, Curzon Street of 
all its prestige, and its frequenters of one of the last houses in London 
“ott lon savait causer.” 

As we have no bills to pay and no joints to order, we will not 
penetrate into Shepherd’s Market, merely pointing it out as the site, 
according to the most reliable authorities, of the original May 
Fair held there from 1688 to 1709, when it was voted a public 
nuisance and suppressed ; nor need we explore Hertford Street, once 
counting among its residents the captivating Dora Jordan, but now 
a locality much affected by dowagers and doctors; but Chesterfield 
Street is quite another story. There Brummell, the star of fashion, 
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the beau of beaux, at one time pitched his tent, and held solemn 
conclave with his much-enduring valet respecting the folds of the 
ample cravat, and the fit of the irreproachable buckskins; while 
princely George watched the progress of the dandy’s toilet with 
admiring eye, and listened approvingly to his oft-repeated com- 
mendation of “fine linen, plenty of it, and country washing!” 
What a contrast between this short-lived epoch of splendour, this 
luxurious home, and the dreary Calais lodging described in after years 
by Greville, and with even more graphic minuteness by Bulwer in 
‘Pelham’! and, later still, when, enfeebled by illness and utterly 
destitute, he vainly strove to recall himself to the memory of those 
who had known and courted him in the days of his prosperity, what 
sad reflections on the inconstancy of fortune must have embittered 
his long hours of solitude in the hospital of Caen ! 

A pleasanter reminiscence connected with Chesterfield Street is 
that of the beautiful, talented and warm-hearted Caroline Norton, 
who resided there for seyeral years previous to her marriage with 
the late Sir William Maxwell; and to whose persevering efforts in 
the cause of sanitary reform the neighbourhood is indebted for an 
improved system of drainage which, but for her constant ‘“ reminders ” 
addressed to the Times, would probably on the “let well alone” 
principle have never even been dreamt of. She was, in every sense 
of the word, a most fascinating woman, combining with the hereditary 
wit and grace of the Sheridans attractive qualities peculiar to herself. 
Owing to circumstances upon which it is unnecessary to dwell, she 
mixed but little with the world, and lived comparatively in retirement ; 
but the small circle of friends admitted to her intimacy had ample 
opportunity of appreciating as they deserved the true kindliness and 
sympathetic cordiality which, even more than her brilliant con- 
versational powers, pre-eminently distinguished the authoress of the 
‘Lady of la Garaye.’ 

Great Stanhope Street, on account of its width and immediate 
proximity to the Park, has a more cheerful aspect than either Hill 
Street or Charles Street, both of which instinctively remind one of 
the dreary thoroughfares on the other side of Oxford Street; it has, 
moreover, a local interest of its own, as having been at different 
periods the abode of two of the greatest statesmen of the present 
century, Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert Peel. Queen Street, on 
emerging from which we leave Mayfair proper, and enter what may 
be called Mayfair by courtesy, is only noteworthy from having 
been one of the many quarters of the metropolis inhabited by Sheridan, 
and by that scarcely less errant and equally extravagant notoriety 
Tom Duncombe, popularly known as “Finsbury Tom.” The great 
feature of South Audley Street is naturally Chesterfield House, which, 
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seen from the front with its spacious courtyard and stately perron, 
still looks sufficiently imposing, but has been lamentably curtailed 
of late years as regards its dependencies, not a trace remaining of 
those magnificent gardens once the pride and glory of its founder, 
but now for ever buried beneath huge piles of masonry which, though 
doubtless highly ornamental to Curzon Street, have so ruthlessly 
encroached upon every available foot of space behind the mansion, as 
to reduce to a level of second-rate importance what formerly ranked 
among the finest properties in London. One relic, however, 
connected with the history of the family still exists, but not here ; 
in a copy of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ illustrated some time back by 
a bookseller of St. James’s Street, a master of his craft, may be found 
in all its original integrity the famous letter addressed by the 
Doctor to his would-be patron the Earl—when he had no need of 
him—a precious document secured by the worthy bibliophile for 
fifty pounds, and, as he with excusable warmth assured us, “ cheap at 
the price.” 

There is little to detain us in the very commonplace South Audley 
Street, unless the reader have a fancy for bestowing a passing glance 
on the balcony where the ill-fated Caroline of Brunswick was wont, 
after her return to England, to appear of an evening, and acknowledge 
the noisy acclamations of the mob, while the portly figure of Alder- 
man Wood—there would hardly have been room for both together— 
loomed discreetly in the background. Or perhaps, after crossing 
Mount Street, of which more anon, he may feel inclined to extend 
his walk to the confines of Mayfair (by courtesy) and take his stand 
before the window of a well-known vendor of artistic trifles and 
“elegancies,” from daintily monogrammed envelopes to the most 
Lilliputian of carriage clocks, and admire his photographic gallery of 
the beauties, professional and non-professional, of the day. There 
they are before you, row after row of pretty faces and provokingly 
charming attitudes, smiling, swinging, peeping through curtains or 
watching flowers, attired in every bewitching variety of costume, from 
the close-fitting jersey to the whitest and most diaphanous of muslins! 
A most attractive exhibition, truly, but in one slight respect perhaps 
amenable to criticism. Is it absolutely necessary that the names 
and social standing of the houris in question should be blazoned 
forth for the edification of the “ premier venu” through the medium 
of legibly written labels, for all the world like the tickets placed 
beside the soup-plates at a charity dinner? We do not presume to 
divine the opinion of the ladies themselves on the subject ; but we 
may be pardoned for wondering, as one of our lively neighbours aptly 
puts it, “ Qu’en pensent messieurs leurs maris ? ” 

A few steps backward, and we are in Mount Street, the head- 
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quarters of house agents and letters of lodgings. How the former class 
of individuals manage to exist and thrive as they undoubtedly do is 
to us a mystery, the confraternity appearing to be perpetually on the 
increase, and out of all proportion, one would be inclined to think, 
with the wants of the neighbourhood. Perhaps, like the doctors in 
Grosvenor Street and the jewellers in Bond Street, they pin their 
faith on the proverb, “There is safety in numbers,” and therefore 
congregate together with such reckless pertinacity that ere long, if the 
immigration continues, every second house in the street will be 
occupied by them. Some of them evidently rely, as an irresistible 
temptation to the passer-by, on the virtues of the lithographic plans 
exposed in their windows, and representing with great pictorial 
effect the mansions and country houses on their list; while others, as 
the month of June approaches, display such bewildering announce- 
ments of villa residences obtainable for the Ascot week, that the 
occupants of the entire Grand Stand, including the “ ring,’ might— 
we should be disposed to imagine—be comfortably accommodated 
therein. As for the other speciality of the street, “ apartments to let,” 
they are legion, and whichever" door you may happen to knock at, 
like the stranger at a Galway ball who was told that he might safely 
address every man he met by the name of Burke, you can hardly go 
wrong ; and, the situation being central, and the prices, as a rule, a 
trifle lower than those of Half Moon Street, the opposition caravansary 
of the quarter, you might travel farther and fare worse. It is possible 
however, than an over fastidious person might object to the impor- 
tunities of the barrel organists, the drone of the bagpipes, and the 
peripatetic tenor, who varies his ear-splitting execution of “ Io ti voglio 
ben assai” by frantic gesticulations and imitations of apocryphal 
birds ; but these are minor evils compared to the four o’clock satur- 
nalia of the children released from the neighbouring board school, 
the first intimation of which will probably be a hoop between your 
legs, or a peg-top on your toes. Under such circumstances, a man 
may be forgiven for entertaining a temporary respect for the memory 
of Herod. 

Crossing Davies Street, so graphically described under another 
name by Mr. Justin MacCarthy in ‘A Fair Saxon,’ we find ourselves 
once more in Berkeley Square, just at the very moment when our old 
acquaintance, the red-coated Mercury, brushes rapidly past us bearing 
in his hand a three-cornered note, of which we venture to predict the 
safe and speedy delivery. 
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Che Rebel of the Family. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 





CuapTeR XXXI. 
WITHIN THE SHEEPFOLD. 


Hvusert Strranaways lost to her and secured by his own—Sir 
James a laggard, threatening to become a deserter—Benjamin 
Brocklebank probably rejected and certainly affronted—Thomasina 
not sought by any, though a jewel fit for a prince to wear—Perdita 
consorting with tradespeople as their friend and fit companion— 
her debts heavy and her creditors troublesome, where could poor 
Mrs. Winstanley look for help ? 

When the door-bell rang and the servant ushered in M. le Vicomte 
de Bois-Duval, it was to the harassed” widow as if the empty lucky- 
bag bad had another shake, and she had been allowed the chance of 
another prize—a meagre one if you will, but as the last of the series 
better than none at all. 

A titled son-in-law though only a ‘ fusionless’ foreigner, would stop 
the gaping mouths of her creditors with the whipped cream of 
expectation and a big word; and as Madame la Vicomtesse de Bois- 
Duval, little Eva would be socially well placed enough. Not so well 
certainly as if she had been either Lady Kearney or Mrs. Strang- 
ways ; still, not badly for one whose face was all her fortune—not so 
badly as to lessen Thomasina’s chances or to cause contempt for her 
own choice. Mrs. Winstanley, rapidly reviewing all the points of 
her position, received the young Frenchman gracefully ; and no one 
would have thought by her manner that she was greeting the all-but 
murderer of the man whom she had so cleverly played and so ardently 
desired to land as her son-in-law. Poor soul! there was more 
gratitude in her grace than she would have cared for him to know— 
more desperation in her hospitality to a potential son-in-law than she 
would have confessed even under torture! 

This visit was in more senses than one a reconnaissance made by 
the Vicomte. He had an idea that things were rather shaky in this 
solid-looking, respectable English home, and that these pretty 
ercatures standing in the marriage market-place, were waiting rather 
too eagerly for their purchasers. He saw that it would not be difficult 
for any man with twopence-halfpenny of which he could make three- 
pence to become Mrs. Winstanley’s son-in-law and the husband of 
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one of Mrs. Winstanley’s daughters ; and by this he made out that 
their own portions would be slender. He did not think that they had 
none at all, and were to be given away gratis; still less that the man 
existed who would take them on these terms—bearing them on his 
shoulders as a lifelong burden unpaid for. So far as he himself was 
concerned, he had no desire to take them on his, dot or no dot. He 
had no intention of marrying and ranging himself just yet. The free 
field of bachelorhood was more to his mind. Notwithstanding the 
large crop already raised, he had sackfuls of wild oats yet to sow; and 
Eva was pretty little thing, just cut out for the part which he had 
decided that she should play. 

It was her mother’s fault and her own folly, he said to himself, 
twisting his moustaches. The one ought to be more careful of such 
brittle wares as youth and beauty, and the other ought to be more 
prudent. When shepherds wish to keep their lambs safe they shut 
them up in the sheepfold and let the watch-dogs loose. But if one 
imprudent little ewe lamb will creep through the fence and deceive the 
dog, is the wolf to forswear his nature and forego the dainty morsel 
that comes of its own free will between his paws? Not if that wolf 
were M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval, and the dainty morsel an English 
girl without father or brothér to avenge her and only a mother 
casting about for husbands to watch over her ! 

Besides this reconnaissance for Eva’s sake and his own future, Bois- 
Duval wanted to understand how it came about that familiar relations 
existed between a Winstanley and Leslie Crawford. | Wherefore he 
called at No. 100 boldly—for all that project in his pocket which 
dealt with the invasion of the sheepfold and the ewe lamb struggling 
through the fence; a project which, it might have been thought, 
would have made the mother of Eva just the one person in all the 
world whom he would have least cared to see. 

He found Mrs. Winstanley alone. Thomasina and Eva had gone to a 
friendly five o’clock tea with no other companionship than their own. 
To do her justice they did not often ‘beat the fields’ on their own 
account and unaccompanied by her; but to-day she was too much 
preoccupied to feel up to the task of smiles and small-talk. The 
duns who crowded round her, the sons-in-law whom she could not catch 
and the great prize of all which she felt sure had been rejected, 
together with Perdita’s shameful sin of practical democracy, according 
to the accusations of Bell Blount, had overwhelmed her. She must 
have an hour or so of absolute quiet, else her health and her nerves 
would break down—and then where would they all be ? 

Sut it was unlucky that Bois-Duval should have called to-day of 
all the days in the week, and thus should have caught her out in 
maternal negligence which to him would seem more reprehensible 
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than it was. It could not be helped now; and an improvised 
chaperon would be a white lie good at a pinch and hurting no one. 

After the usual introductory phrases had been exchanged, Bois- 
Duval asked after the young ladies with scrupulous formality as to 
terms but suggestive warmth as to manner. That manner was so 
warm and yet so delicate, it would not have surprised the mother had 
he opened negotiations on the spot. It made her heart flutter as if she 
had been a girl herself waiting on the humour of her lover and yearn- 
ing for the moment when he should have done with indecision and 
come finally to the point of declaration. 

“They are quite well, thank God!” she said with that kind of 
maternal love tinged with piety which is so effective and edifying ; 
“always well and always good!” 

“T trust I may have the pleasure of seeing them ;” said M. le 
Vicomte with graceful desire, looking round the room as if he 
expected to find them hidden behind the chairs or between the folds 
of the curtains. 

“Oh yes! they will soon return,” she answered. “They have only 
gone to a friend’s close at hand.” 

“Without you?” he asked brusquely. 

“ Actually!” she answered with smiling sweetness. “I put them 
in charge of a trustworthy chaperon; and doubtless they are weary- 
ing themselves as young girls do in formal réunions where all the 
gentlemen are on one side of the room and all the ladies on the other, 
like antagonistic forces! ” 

“T do not know this style of réunion in England,” he said drily. 
“ All that I know belong to a freer style, where the gentlemen and 
the ladies mingle together without constraint, and the chaperon is 
for the most part conspicuous by her absence from her charge.” 

“Yes? That is, I know, one of the forms of English society ; 
but not in the class to which we belong,” said Mrs. Winstanley with 
the unostentatious pride of secure caste. “My lady friends and 
myself—we seldom, if ever, lose sight of our daughters or delegate 
our duty to any one else. Sometimes, of course, it is unavoidable, as 
to-day ; but we hold to the duty of strict surveillance and the value 
of maternal companionship.” 

“Yet your English young ladies have a great deal more liberty 
than we Frenchmen can understand,” said Bois-Duval, as he had 
said twenty times before. 

“Some have greatly too much,” she answered. “I have never gone 
into the new system myself, and I deplore it in others. I keep my 
daughters as close as a French mother would keep hers and reap 
my reward in their perfect innocence and sincerity. They know 
nothing of evil and they could not deceive me.” 
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“Ciel! such a thing would be impossible!” said Bois-Duval with 
perfect gravity : it was almost too perfect. ‘“ And yet,” shaking his 
forefinger slowly before his face ; “not quite like French girls, believe 
me, madame ! ” 

“No?” She lifted up her eyes and raised her eyebrows in surprise. 
“Tn what do they differ?” 

“The two whom I have the honour to know are probably in 
accord with my ideas,” said Bois-Duval ; “but that one of madame’s 
daughters whom I have not the honour to know and who walks 
arm-in-arm with a stupid grocer or chemist or some such canaille— 
that, madame, is an anomaly impossible with us! Such a thing 
could not exist in France. It would be as monstrous as if a well-born 
young lady were to go about the streets in a blouse and casquette.” 

Mrs. Winstanley turned pale ; but she kept her voice steady if her 
blood proved a traitor to her self-command. 

“A daughter of mine on the arm of a chemist?” she repeated with 
a forced smile. ‘Are you sure of your eyesight, Vicomte? You 
must have made a mistake. These false likenesses are so bewildering 
and misleading !” 

“Tt was the young lady whom I saw in your box at the theatre the 
other night, and who is, I presume, the sister of those two charming 
demoiselles who are confessedly your daughters?” said Bois-Duval 
airily. “If she is their sister then it was your daughter, madame, 
whom I met the other evening at dusk walking under the escort of 
Leslie Crawford, a chemist. I mention the fact merely as an illustra- 
tion of the difference existing between the English code of manners 
and our own. It has no other significance for me! ” 

“That young lady is my daughter,” said Mrs. Winstanley; “ but 
let me assure you, M. le Vicomte, this is not an ordinary occurrence 
in our society, and it is too extraordinary to be believed.” - 

“Truly?” He spoke as if asking for information. “TI am glad 
to hear this for the sake of the nation, but sorry that I spoke. 
Perhaps I ought to say sorry that I saw, for the sake of the young 
lady herself.” 

“No, it is best, if it is really true and not an error,” said Mrs. 
Winstanley, her parched lips moving with difficulty. 

“ At the worst it was only an act of caste imprudence, a piece of too 
openly defiant democracy for good taste and good sense,” said the 
Vicomte soothingly. “There can be no personal danger in it, for 
my brave grocer is already married; or was, when I knew of his 
miserable little existence some two or three years ago.” 

“Tt is odd that you yourself, Vicomte, should have known any- 
thing about such a man!” cried Mrs. Winstanley, turning against 
her visitor with as much ferocity as it was in her nature to feel. 
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“TI?” he laughed. “I know my brave grocer like my glove! 
I was slightly acquainted with his little wife. She was at the same 
school in Paris as a certain young protégée of my aunt’s, and I used 
to see her at my aunt’s house en petit comité on the jours des vacances. 
She was a pretty little person, but polissonne—ma foi! she was all 
that and more! When I was last in England chance threw her in 
my way, and I thus became acquainted with my chemist, her 
respectable husband, with whom, I confess, she was not always 
enraptured. That is the little history, madame. You see it is neither 
odd nor mysterious.” 

“Mysterious, no; but always a little odd that a man of M. le 
Vicomte’s position should have cared to become personally acquainted 
with people so far beneath him in the social scale! ” 

It was quite a relief to Mrs. Winstanley to be able to say this. It 
shifted the burden by half an inch or so, and slackened the strain of 
her own discomfort by passing it on to him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“A man may condescend and not be hurt, where, to a woman, a 
lower scale of association is destruction,” he said carelessly. ‘ What 
harm can it possibly do me to know a pretty little bourgeoise more or 
less familiarly ? But when it comes to an unmarried girl knitting up 
strict relations with a shopkeeper—that, madame, I think you will 
allow to be another matter altogether? But, faith! I am sorry I 
spoke ! I used the fact merely as an illustration of manners, not in 
any sense as an accusation. Now let us speak of something else. 
Our grocer is getting as tedious to us as he was to the little 
Florence.” 

He turned the conversation abruptly into another channel, and 
talked of Trouville and the company which had assembled there ; of the 
races and the bathing ; the things which had happened last season and 
which he trusted would happen next; but—was it fancy? Mrs. 
Winstanley thought she saw a certain subtle something in his 
manner, a film of mockery that just suggested disrespect—as if the 
discovery that one of the daughters of the house was on familiar terms 
with a tradesman lowered the status of the whole family and put 
them that one step below himself which rendered the last polish of 
courtesy unnecessary. 

That unlucky Perdita! By what terrible decree of fate was it that 
she had been told off to be their scourge! Her comparative plainness, 
her awkward shyness, her reprehensible opinions, her almost criminal 
conduct, her unfeminine democracy, her unladylike love of liberty— 
everywhere she stood between them and the sunlight and brought 
shadows and annoyances upon them! Had Mrs. Winstanley been 
superstitious she would have believed in some great family crime, 
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committed in the ages long ago, of which this ill-starred rebel was 
the family retribution. As things were, she was an anomaly in good 
sooth !—a cuckoo in the hedge-sparrow’s nest, a crab-apple among the 
golden pippins, a field-daisy on the same stalk with a triad of 
highly-cultivated garden asters. How she came among them at all was 
a mystery to the distracted mother—a mystery and a scourge in one! 

Presently the girls came home. All three were together—Perdita 
having overtaken her sisters at the end of the street; and naturally 
all three came into the room together. For though the rebel was 
under sentence of capital punishment, reprieved only for a few days 
to give her the chance of repentance, she was not completely shut off 
from the family life and her presence among them, if not desired, 
was not resented. 

Bois-Duval rose and greeted the two whom he knew—Thomasina 
with respectful admiration, Eva with flattering warmth. Then he 
bowed with formal politeness to Perdita and looked round at Mrs. 
Winstanley. 

It was odd to see the difference in the manners of the girls. Thomasina 
was suavely cold and smoothly haughty; little Eva was fluttered, 
frightened, excited, shy ; while Perdita, recognizing the man against 
whom Leslie Crawford had warned her, flushed from brow to chin, 
and turned away with the rude brusquerie of a sincere girl who 
thinks it incumbent on her to make a scamp understand that she 
knows he is a scamp and therefore holds him to be out of the pale of 
charitable association altogether. 

Her mother, who was watching her, saw both her flush and her 
abrupt movement. She read these as the signs of embarrassment in 
being thus brought face to face with the witness of her misdemeanour. 
Bois-Duval, knowing what Leslie could say if he would, perhaps had 
a different interpretation for his own private use. What he might 
think however, was nothing to the purpose. Thoughts are not 
words —the Lord be thanked, who has given man the armour of 
hypocrisy as a protection against discovery! And as part of that 
protection, Bois-Duval emphasized this little scene by turning to 
Mrs. Winstanley with a half comical, half appealing look, slightly 
raising his eyebrows as if he had said: 

“These the manners of a Winstanley? This the breeding of a 
sister to the potential Vicomtesse de Bois-Duval ? ” 

“ Perdita, Monsieur le Vicomte de Bois-Duval,” said Mrs. Win- 
stanley, somewhat unwisely. It is always well to let sleeping dogs 
lie; and Perdita’s uncomfortable sincerity was a dog which had all his 
teeth. 

Perdita, thus admonished, made the slightest inclination of her 
head possible to be construed into a bow. She was just not savage 
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enough to the point of refusing this act of recognition; her truth 
would bear no greater strain ; but she was angry with herself for not 
having the courage to refuse even this. 

“T had the honour of meeting mademoiselle the other night,” said 
Bois-Duval, breaking the first lance. 

“Yes,” said Perdita hardily ; “I saw you.” 

“T was saying to madame how much I admire your English demo- 
cratic feeling,” said Bois-Duval with a pleasant philosophizing kind 
of air. “This 7s the young lady, madame, of whom I have just spoken 
to you,” he continued, turning to Mrs. Winstanley—‘“ the young 
lady whom I met in the dark leaning on the arm of the grocer Craw- 
ford—one of the class which we, in our benighted aristocratic pride, 
would call the canaille.” 

The word made Perdita wince. It was false as applied to Leslie ; 
all the same it made her wince. Mrs. Winstanley did not speak. 
She could not; her tongue was too dry, her lips too parched for 
words. Thomasina drew herself up like a young queen, indignant 
with both delinquents alike; and from Eva’s pretty blue eyes 
came a flash of anger that had it had veritable ‘dynamic’ force 
would have crushed the unlucky rebel on the spot. 

“The courage with which young ladies like mademoiselle act out 
their principles of democratic equality, here in your brave England, 
is beyond all praise,’ continued Bois-Duval, still sweetly philosophic. 
“We are now a republic”—in politics M. le Vicomte was an 
Imperialist, and only regretted that he was in the age of his milk- 
teeth during the glorious era of Compitgne—* you can understand 
then how, as a Frenchman of the present day, I admire this courageous 
testimony ! ” 

“There is no courage in taking the arm of a good and honourable 
man like Mr. Crawford,” said Perdita, making a tremendous effort 
over herself to conquer her shyness for the sake of her truth. 

“A grocer quand méme? Admirable!” cried Bois-Duval. 

“Tf Mr. Crawford were bad or dishonourable, then it would require 
courage to be seen with him, even if he were a prince!” said Perdita, 
warming to her work. “As it is, I am proud of his acquaintance ! ” 

“My dear Perdita!” said her mother forcing a smile that was a 
spasm, a laugh that was a groan. “ Your extraordinary ecstatics again!” 

“Do you feel this exaltation for his wife as well?” asked Bois- 
Duval quite simply, as if sincerely anxious to know. ‘“ And how is 
that pretty little polissonne? She had good eyes, if I remember 
right ; but for all the rest—body and mind, heart and brain—pouf!” 

He flicked his fingers. This was the measure of her value to the 
man for whom she had sacrificed her life and all that made that life 
honourable or worth having. 
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“T did not know the wife ; but from what I do know you ought 
not to speak of her like this!” said Perdita hotly. 

This time Bois-Duval’s surprised look was genuine. He had 
expected that Leslie Crawford would have denounced him, but not 
that he would have given the reason why. Had he then made this 
young unmarried girl his confidante and told her the infamous truth ? 
If so, the information which had been meant for bale would prove in 
reality for blessing, and Mrs. Winstanley ought to have been warned. 
And he need have no scruples about Eva. It was in the family ; and 
at all events he was better than Leslie Crawford. 

“T am at a loss to understand what mademoiselle means,” said the 
Frenchman slowly. “I knew Miss Crawford when a little schoolgirl 
in Paris, and before she had married her Puritan cousin; and after- 
wards I did her the honour of calling on her. A gentleman may 
patronize a bourgeoise without loss of caste or dignity, where, if a 
lady condescends to a grocer, she is simply destroyed for life. But I 
do not know why mademoiselle should speak of my good word as 
specially deserved by la belle pharmacienne! I have no reason to 
idealize this little polissonne ! ” 

“You are talking in riddles, Perdita. What can you possibly 
know of this young person, or of M. le Vicomte’s acquaintance with 
her!” said Mrs. Winstanley, again forcing a laugh that was in 
substance a groan. 

“You funny old Per! You always know such a lot about every- 
thing!” said Eva in an undertone. 

Thomasina said nothing. She had her own ideas; and though she 
thought Perdita horribly unhandy, detestably gauche in all her works 
and ways, still she did not feel disposed to question her accuracy in 
this matter or to champion Bois-Duval. 

“T know quite as much as I care to know,” said Perdita with the 
feeling of protecting her virtuous own from contaminating contact 
with a scoundrel. It was a trial, having to do this thing ; but is not 
all life a trial?—and are we not sent into the world to testify and 
suffer? “Mr. Crawford told me, mother, that M. Bois-Duval was a 
man whom you ought not to know and that I was to warn you 
against him. So I do.” 

Bois-Duval’s olive-coloured face became livid ; but he laughed with 
a nonchalant air, slightly tapping his forehead as he said compassion- 
ately : 

“ Poor young lady !—toquée!” 

“Perdita, I command you to apologize to M. le Vicomte,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley slowly. “Are you mad to insult a guest in my 
house in this unheard-of way, for no better reason than what a vulgar 
insolent shopkeeper may have said to you? Forgive her, Vicomte! 
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—she is incorrigible! we can do nothing with her! she is hope- 
less! ” 

“So I thought,” he said; “ but madness is a dangerous inherit- 
ance,” he added thoughtfully, as if brought face to face with an un- 
expected danger. 

Between madness and insolence, Mrs. Winstanley was almost sorry 
that she had put the alternative! The one seemed as bad as the other 
—each indeed was the worse the nearer it was looked at. 

“You never believe me, mother!” said Perdita passionately. “If 
I were told anything by an angel from heaven you would not believe 
it, simply because I said it to you! ” 

“Ts this grocer your angel from heaven, mademoiselle?” asked 
Bois-Duval quietly. 

That was a charming blot to hit! 

“ Apologize to M. le Vicomte, Perdita,” repeated her mother. 

“No, mother, I cannot,” answered the rebel. ‘“ He is a bad man, 
and I will not pretend that he is a good one.” 

“Let me beg of you, madame, to let the matter drop!” pleaded 
Bois-Duval with exceeding grace and courtly magnanimity. “Do 
not let the calumnies of a wretched scoundrel like this Crawford be 
the occasion of a moment’s uneasiness! Suffer the young lady to 
calm herself. I am sure of my ground with you,” smiling sweetly ; 
“and her heated brain will only become yet more excited if the 
question is pressed. Let it drop, I beseech you!” 

“At the Vicomte’s request I will pass over your extraordinary 
conduct, Perdita,” said Mrs. Winstanley after a pause. She was 
really uncertain how to bear herself in this, one of the worst of the 
many difficulties in which her daughter had so often placed her. “TI 
think you have lost your senses,” she continued ; “ but these things 
are not pleasant to discuss before strangers. Leave the room now 
and come and speak to me afterwards ; but leave us now.” 

“Ts she safe to be left alone?” asked Bois-Duval in an audible 
whisper. 

“T am not mad,” said Perdita quite gravely. 

He smiled. 

“Of course not! of course not!” he answered with forced eager- 
ness. It was the right tone to take in speaking to a lunatic whom 
he must soothe by compliance, not excite by contradiction. “Mad! 
whoever thought you were?” he added. 

“Tf you are not you ought to be,” was Eva’s logical rejoinder. 

“JT have done my duty,” said Perdita, flaming on the instant. 
“This is a bad man, and he has no business in your house, mother.” 

When she had shot this last bolt she turned and left the room ; 
feeling as if she had been walking among red-hot ploughshares and 
had not wholly escaped burning. 
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Soon after this Bois-Duval too left; and even Thomasina did not 
catch the moment when that little note passed from his hand to 
Eya’s, as he stroked “ poor pussie,” curled up in a round white ball in 
her arms, andsaid: “Jolie petite chatte! belle Minette!” with an 
emphasis and a look which she alone understood. 

When he had gone, and Eva had scampered upstairs to her own 
room to read that fatal note, Mrs. Winstanley turned for comfort and 
counsel to her eldest daughter, whose silence and quiescence during 
all this disagreeable scene had struck her as somewhat extra- 
ordinary. 

“ What are we to do with her, Thomasina! ” cried the poor mother 
in tears. “She grows intolerable !—worse and worse every day! I 
cannot bear it much longer—and I feel that in duty to you and Eva 
I ought not.” 

“She is very uncouth, very tiresome, and does everything in the 
wrong way. One could shake her even when she does right,” said 
Thomasina, throwing her rebellious sister’s manner to the wolves; 
“but I think there is something in what she said; and she thought 
she was doing her duty, poor little thing,” she added, guarding the 
matter. 

“ Something in what she said ?—do you think him bad, my dear?” 
asked the mother anxiously. 

“More bad than good,” Thomasina answered. “I watched his 
face and it was dreadfully conscious, though he tried to laugh it all off 
like a bad joke. I do not like him, dear mother,” she continued 
earnestly ; “I never have—and I have never trusted him. He isa 
frightful flirt, and means nothing all the while. He pays little Eva 
too much attention, for I am sure he does not intend to make her an 
offer.” 

“My dear!” remonstrated Mrs. Winstanley ; “I have never seen 
anything to object to in his manner to the child! Surely you are 
exaggerating, and frightening yourself needlessly.” 

Thomasina looked at her mother, and an expression of the tenderest 
pity came over her face. That poor harassed mother! she would not 
add to her troubles! What there was to be done in this matter she 
would take on herself todo. She would keep it all as quiet as she 
had done hitherto, and make herself her sister’s guardian—to save 
poor mother who had enough to worry her already ! 

“Well, perhaps I am too anxious about Eva,” she answered. 
“She is such a pretty little thing, and so innocent, that one cannot 
be too careful of her. By the bye,” she added, as if carelessly ; “ Sir 
James has returned ; I saw him in Mrs. Merton’s carriage. I suppose 
we shall see him here soon.” 

“Returned? I am glad of that,” said Mrs. Winstanley as care- 
lessly. ‘But what are we to do with Perdita, Thomasina? This 
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horrible intimacy with this man—this tradesman—this dreadful 
chemist creature—must be put a stop to, or really and truly she must 
leave the house. It is not fair to you girls to keep her, and this 
thing going on. What can she be thinking of? This disgraceful 
affair! I feel my very head turn when I think of it!” 

“She must be put a stop to—or she must go; for a time at least,” 
said Thomasina quietly. “It would spoil everything to have it 
known.” 

“Sir James for one would not care to continue his acquaintance 
with us; and I am sure that Mr. Brocklebank would not,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley looking at Thomasina. 

“They must not know,” the wise daughter answered. ‘She must 
not stay at home,” she repeated ; “unless she will promise to give up 
this dreadful association. And that I do not think she will do.” 

“Why does she cling to it so tenaciously ?” said Mrs. Winstanley. 
“T cannot believe that she is so lost, so abandoned, as to really care 
for the man. I believe it is nothing but a bit of her crazy democracy 
and wicked opposition. If it is more than this, Thomasina, it would 
break my heart for shame to think that a daughter of mine should so 
disgrace herself ! ” 


“Oh, I can scarcely think that it is, dear mother!” answered 
Thomasina soothingly. 

“If it is, there will be no use in arguing with her. She will 
go her own way whatever may be said,” Mrs. Winstanley returned. 
“But if it is so, she must be disowned. I could not own her, 
Thomasina. I could not have the children of a chemist and druggist 
calling me grandmother! It would curdle my blood—I could not 
bear_it. And so important as it is that you should all marry well— 
with these dreadful debts preying on me!” 

“We will, dear mother; at least Eva and I will,” said Thomasina, 
going over to her mother and kissing her. “Never fear—do not lose 
heart— all shall come right ! ” 

And at the moment she felt strong enough to affront fate and 
fortune, and conquer both in the service of that beloved mother 
whose self-command and high diplomacy—which a base world would 
have called manceuvring and deceit—had always roused her admira- 
tion and seemed to her the ultimate of womanly perfection. 


Cuaprer XXXII. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 
Prrpita was a light sleeper. She was too intensely alive to sleep in 


the heavy way common to young people, and was easily awakened. 
Consequently, a slight noise on the night of Bois-Duval’s visit roused 
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her to full activity, where no one else would have been troubled even 
by a dream, and she was up and about in less time than it takes to 
tell. 

The noise that roused her was as of some one stealing softly about 
the stairs and passages. The flooring of No. 100 West Hill Gardens 
was of that loquacious kind which betrays the steps even of unshod 
feet, the ill-laid boards creaking if only so much as a mouse ran over 
them; and this was undoubtedly something heavier than a mouse, 
though there was no sound of footfall, or click of shoe-sole. Perdita 
made sure of burglars—men in masks with crowbars, jemmies, 
skeleton keys and pitch-plaisters, and as ready to take human life 
as to lift gear. But brave as some nervous women are, imagining 
everything and afraid of nothing, burglars or not of course it was her 
imperative duty to protect the sleeping household, and give the alarm 
to the police before the robbers should have time to frighten mother 
or the girls. She was always ready for duties which demanded 
courage and exertion—duties which are best carried out by unselfish- 
ness and energy, and where clumsiness and want of savoir faire do 
not count. She lighted her candle, opened her door, and with 
beating heart and straining eyes followed the footsteps down the 
stairs, forgetting that she offered herself as a target to any Bill Sykes 
who might be roaming about with a revolver in one hand and a life- 
preserver in the other. Indeed, she seldom thought of her own risks 
at any time—never when her blood was up, and she had something 
to do or more to say. 

Always following the creak of the tread she wents downstairs and 
came into the hall; and there she found Eva in the dark, in her hat 
and waterproof, a small carpet-bag on the floor beside her, with the 
chain in her hand on the point of opening the street-door. 

On the other side stood some one gently tapping with the tips of 
the nails against the panel. 

Eva gave a smothered cry as Perdita suddenly seized her arm. 

“Eva! what are you about ?” said the rebel with natural indigna- 
tion and surprise. “What on earth are you doing here at this time 
of night, dressed for going out, and opening the door? Are you 
mad ? ” 

“Tt is no business of yours,” said Eva defiantly. 

“Tt is my business; it is every one’s business!” answered Perdita 
warmly. ‘Who ever heard of such an extraordinary thing! 
Why! what are you doing? Where are you going?” she 
repeated. 


“Tt is nothing. I was only going into the Square garden for 
fun,” said Eva sullenly. 


“The Square garden at twelve o'clock at night? That is not 
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true, Eva,” was her sister’s repiy. “There is something more in it 
than this. Hark! what is that at the door? Stand back and let me 
see what there is.” 

“ You shall not. You horrid interfering meddlesome thing, what 
right have you to speak to me like this, or interfere with me in any 
way?” cried the girl, but always in a whisper; “ and you shall not 
open the door!” she repeated. 

Made desperate by fear and strong by anger, she set her soft 
little back against the door and stood there fronting her sister and 
defying fate. 

“T will know,” said Perdita, excited to the last point and fearing 
she did not know what. 

With one vigorous wrench she displaced her sister, turned the 
key, flung open the door and stood face to face with Bois-Duval, 
standing there like a conspirator, in a slouched hat, with a Spanish 
cloak flung over one shoulder and hiding the lower part of his face. 

“ Wretch! how dare you!” was all that she could say, appalled 
and terrified as she was at this mystery of iniquity meeting her there 
on the threshold of their own home. 

“T did not know that she would hear!” cried Eva, wringing her 
hands, and unconsciously betraying herself and her lover. 

“ Peste!” said Bois-Duval brutally; “these maniacs are incon- 
venient! Donot ery, chére petite,” to Eva; “I shall see you again, 
and without inconvenient intruders. Better chances next time. 
Do not be afraid. No harm will come to you. Au revoir; dormez 
bien——and keep the maniac in good order! ” 

And with this he made an ironical bow to Perdita, kissed Eva’s hand, 
and darted down the street just as the policeman, slow, majestic, 
innocent, thinking no evil and only yawning at the slow progress 
of time, came round the other corner. 

Perdita shut the street door with a slam that made the public 
protector start and put an end to all idea of silent secrecy at 
home; and then Eva turned against her in fury—Euphrosyne 
doubled with Alecto. But in her rage she did not forget prudence, 
nor the fact that although stone walls have no ears, sleeping mothers 
and vigilant elder sisters have ; and that pelting an obnoxious busy- 
body with invectives had better be done below the breath, with sobs 
well kept under, rather than in the clear excited tones in which 
that busybody herself spoke—she having nothing to conceal and 
being constitutionally indifferent to prudence. 

In these few moments of anger, shame and disappointment, 
Perdita heard more than she had ever heard before about herself and 
her qualities—what they thought of her among themselves—in what 
especial abhorrence Eva herself held her--how ugly and horrid she 
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was in person, how stupid and unlovable in mind—how they all 
hated to be with her and how much ashamed of her they were ;— 
heard more than she had ever dreamed of ; and yet she thought she 
had known her standing pretty well by now. 

She bore it all with praiseworthy philosophy for a while. She 
understood that Eva must be dreadfully angry to have been caught 
as she had been, and that of course she would say bitter things in 
revenge—things which must be borne with patience. Those who 
have put others in the wrong can afford to be magnanimous—the victor 
can smile at the futile despair of the vanquished. But even the 
patience of the victor has its limits; and little Eva was not one to 
trouble herself about the exact line which it would be unwise to pass 
beyond. When it came to: “And we all hate you, Perdita— 
Thomasina and mother and I—we all hate you; we hate you; and 
we wish you anywhere but at home; we wish you were dead ! ”—then 
Perdita’s strength gave way, and she broke out into that strange 
mixture of grief and rage which was at once her sin and its chas- 
tisement. 

“ You cannot wish me away more than I want to go. If you wish 
I was dead I wish so too. I would rather be dead than live here with 
you all!” she cried, clasping her hands and holding them up to her 
face. 

Eva was frightened by the wild loud tone, the scared heart-broken 
look. The shaft had struck deeper than the foolish little archer had 
intended that it should. Nevertheless it was true; they did dislike 
that inharmonious and obstructive rebel—and if they did not wish 
her absolutely dead, they did wish her away from home and off 
their hands for life. She need not have said so, but having said so 
she would not retract; for even Eva had her shadowy sense of truth, 
which she was bound in conscience to obey. 

“Hush, Perdita! don’t make such a noise! Do hold your tongue, 
and don’t ery like this. You will wake mother and Thomasina, and 
then there will be a far worse row than even this is! And don’t be 
such a goose as to take everything literally that one says in a passion,” 
said Eva in a softened voice. ‘ We don’t wish you were dead—you 
great baby, crying like this over a hasty little word! For good- 
ness sake, Perdita, don’t go on like this!” she added pulling at her 
sister’s dress. ‘Ina and mother will hear you if you do; and then 
what will become of us?” 

“T don’t care! I don’t care what becomes of me!” sobbed 
Perdita. 

Her heart was really broken this time, and she was indifferent to 
all but the anguish of that terrible fracture. 

“But I do,” said Eva; “and I am sure if any one has cause to be 
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unhappy I have,” she added whimpering. “TI have been very silly, 
and you think me a great deal worse than silly ; and everything has 
gone wrong all round; but I don’t want to make bad worse, so I 
shall go to bed.” 

With which she clutched her little bag, took off her hat and 
crept up the stairs like a soft little white cat turned back from 
mousing ; Perdita following, her candle in her hand, her brain on fire, 
and her poor, big, soft heart crushed, as she thought, for ever. 

She had no sooner shut herself into her own room than Thomasina 
opened the door and came to where she was sitting, thrown forward 
on the bed, her face buried in the pillows and her whole body one 
great palpitating throb of misery. 

“ Perdita, what is all this about ?” said Thomasina, not quite so 
coldly as usual. 

She did not know what had caused the quarrel between the sisters 
at this time of night downstairs, but she knew that Perdita would tell 
her the truth. 

“Tam glad you have come, Thomasina,” said Perdita, speaking as 
well as she was able. ‘ You ought to know all, and you are just and 
will not take sides.” 

Poor Perdita! how she, and such as she, cling to straws of loving 
faith against their sadder knowledge! 

“Tell me what it all means,” repeated Thomasina. 

And Perdita gave her the little history: how that she had been 
awakened by a noise; had thought it was burglars, and had gone 
downstairs to see; had found Eva in hat and cloak dressed for a walk, 
with a small carpet-bag on the floor, on the point of opening the door 
to some one tapping on the outside; had herself opened it and come 
face to face with that abominable Frenchman standing there mufiled 
up like a man on the stage ; how then Eva was furious with her, and 
after saying a great many horrid things against her had finally 
wound up by telling her that they all hated and detested her and 
wished that she was dead. And then poor Perdita wept again ; horror 
at her sister’s sin lost in the egotism of her own suffering. 

Thomasina turned paler than even Perdita herself when she 
had confronted Bois-Duval. Had it then come to this? Was 
the family indeed doomed? Not only Perdita to destroy for the 
others those good chances which she would not utilize for herself 
—to lower the whole tone of their social position by her personal 
oddities and democratic associates—but Eva also ;—Eva, one of the 
best investments, the most solid-looking hope—Eva also turned 
traitor, ruining her family, breaking her mother’s heart and flinging 
herself into destruction. 

As she sat thinking out the position and its remedy, Perdita’s tears 
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touched her no more than the pattering of the rain against the sky- 
light. -The peril in which they all stood, and the mother’s anguish 
were she ever to know the truth, were the deadly serpents that 
swallowed up the little cankerworms. 

“ Promise me, Perdita,” she said after a pause ; “‘ whatever happens 
do not tell mother about Eva. Bear or conceal anything, but do not 
tell her.” 

“Tf she asks me, how can I tell a falsehood?” said Perdita, much 
as if she had been asked to commit a murder or to build the pyramids. 

“Tell a thousand rather than the truth!” her sister answered. 
“ Promise me this, Perdita ?” 

“T cannot promise to tell a lie. I cannot tell lies,” the rebel 
answered with solemnity. 

Was there ever such an inconvenient conscience ?—such a trouble- 
some code of morality ? 

“Selfish and egotistical as usual!” said Thomasina with disdain. 
“T would not have your morality, Perdita, for the whole world. You 
would not stir a finger to save mother from an annoyance that might 
perhaps kill her, if you had any silly superstitious idea that it was 
wrong to stir it! You care only for yourself and for what you choose 
to think right ; and you donot care for what you make others suffer. 
I am sick of such selfishness! I know I would tell a thousand 
falsehoods to save either Eva’s character or mother’s pain.” 

“What does it matter what I do?” cried Perdita flinging up her 
hands. ‘Whatever it is I am always wrong. Let me go away 
from you all, Thomasina. You will all be happier without me and 
I cannot be more miserable than I am! Let me go and never be 
heard of again.” 

“T have told you twenty times before, you owe everything to your- 
self,” said Thomasina. ‘“ You do everything that you ought not to 
do, and then you wonder that we do not like it. You make disgrace- 
ful friendships with people below us in station; you flirt and bring 
on a man like Mr. Brocklebank, who is not accustomed to such 
conduct, and when he makes you an offer you refuse him :—no, you 
need not look like that, Perdita!—I know very well what has 
happened. You are selfish and disobedient to mother ; and when I 
want you to do as you ought and save her from a tremendous sorrow 
by concealing a thing that might kill her if she knew it, you fly into 
a rage and want to leave home! However, it is too late to argue 
now. All I beg you to understand is, that you are not to tell mother 
about Eva; and that, if need be, you must bear the blame yourself 
rather than betray her.” 

Whereupon Thomasina left the room; and poor Perdita was once 
more free to eat out her heart in solitude and anguish. 
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What was told the mother Perdita never knew and she dared not 
ask. So long as she was not brought face to face with any. accusa- 
tion nor called on to tell a direct falsehood she would bear blame 
where she had been innocent to save her sister who had been guilty. 
Her savage love of truth would go no farther than this. She 
would let judgment go by default and not plead her innocence, but 
she would not say that she was guilty—no! not even to save her 
mother pain. 

That something had been said which made her the scapegoat was 
evident enough when, after dinner the next day, Mrs. Winstanley 
said to her in a solemn judicial kind of way : 

“Come here, Perdita. I have something of importance to say to 
you. After the disgrace of last night you cannot be surprised at 
what I am about to say,” she began, speaking with severity but also 
with the difficulty of strong emotion. 

Between chronic displeasure with an unruly daughter and active 
banishment from the family is a wide step, and one that no mother 
can take without reluctance and sorrow. And though Mrs. Win- 
stanley thought herself bound to banish Perdita for the sake of 
Thomasina and Eva, still, it was an awful thing to do when the 
moment came ; and she felt it. 

Perdita looked at Thomasina; Thomasina looked at her. The soft 
humid tender eyes with their mingled pathos, terror and appeal met 
the elder sister’s cold, steely, handsome orbs which dominated and 
silenced her. They seemed to defy her to remonstrate ; to command 
her to submit ; and Perdita sank confused and overcome beneath 
their pitiless gaze. 

“Things cannot go on like this,” continued Mrs. Winstanley. 
“The very reputation of my family—of your sisters—is at stake. 
You are not only ruining yourself but us; and though you are my 
daughter, your sisters are also my daughters, and I must think of 
them as well as of you. Once more I put it to you, as your last 
chance :—will you give up these friends of yours—these common 
tradespeople, with whom you have made such a degrading and com- 
promising intimacy? If you will, I will overlook all that has 
passed, disgraceful as it is; if you will not—for the sake of your 
sisters and to maintain my own dignity and position, you must leave 
home.” 

‘Mother! it would be giving up my life!” said Perdita. 

The Crawfords were her only friends. In abandoning them would 
she not be giving up all that made life other than so much physical 
mechanism ? 


“Then you renounce your family ?” said her mother with a slight 
tremor in her voice. 
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“Why need Ido either? What does it signify to any of you 
what I do or who it is I know outside the house!” cried Perdita, 
beating the air for reasons. 

“We have discussed all that before,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “You 
talk wilful nonsense, Perdita, when you speak like this. It is your 
family or your friends. You cannot have both.” 

“Mother! mother!” cried Perdita, sitting down and hiding her 
face in her hands. 

“Think well before you decide,” said Mrs. Winstanley very mildly. 
“Think what you give up—what you choose instead of your mother, 
your sisters, your natural friends, your father’s family, my love, 
your own social position. Once done you can never retract—never !” 

There was silence. Perdita was touched by her mother’s unwonted 
gentleness of tone, gentle even while so firm. Her heart softened as 
it ever did when she was treated with humanity and tenderness. She 
hesitated, wept, lamented. It was all so shadowy, so intangible! 
Why might she not hold on by these new friends whom she loved, 
yet not be discarded by her own people? Why was she to be shut 
out like a pariah, disinherited, dishonoured, because Mrs. Crawford 
had a nephew who sold drugs by the ounce instead of by the pound ? 

Then said Mrs. Winstanley as a further indictment—she was not 
always wise : 

“T am generous in allowing you the alternative, Perdita, after 
all that happened last night; but I promised your sister Thomasina 
that I would not speak of it to you, nor punish you as you deserve.” 

“What does Thomasina say did happen last night ?” cried Perdita, 
flinging off the brooding doubt, the oppression of despair, the sub- 
jugation of her sister’s looks and reasserting herself according to her 
wont. Here at last she came face to face with a fact. ‘“ What did 
she say I had done ? ” 

“Leave that to me,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “She told me quite 
enough to warrant all that I am saying.” 

“Mother!” began Perdita excitedly, when Thomasina’s clear calm 
voice broke in. 

“Now, Perdita, keep silence,” said the elder sister slowly. 

“Why should I? I am tobe turned out of the house because—-——” 
began Perdita, her colour rising and her voice deepening. 

“Because you are a wilful wrong-headed girl,” again interrupted 
her sister ; “because you will not do as you ought, or obey mother 
when she commands you. It has all been your own doing.” 

“No, Perdita, you are not turned out of the house ; you turn your- 
self out,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “At the eleventh hour I would 
forgive everything if you would come back to reason and propriety 
and give up those undesirable, those disastrous friends of youts.’’ 
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“No, there is more than this,” said Perdita. “You condemn me 
for what I have not done—it is not only the Crawfords.” 

“Tt is only the Crawfords—nothing but them,” said Thomasina a 
little hurriedly. ‘‘ Mother only asks you to give them up ; and it is 
shameful in you that she should have to ask you at all—that you 
ever made the acquaintance in the first instance, and that you have 
held to it for a moment after she desired you not.” 

Perdita put her face into her hands and thought. It was asking 
her for her life—for all that made the hope, the charm, the consolation 
of her existence—for her confessed delight, her secret love. And to 
have in return—what ?—unfriendliness and isolation, a dwelling-place 
but not a home, relations and not a family. She could not! She 
would rather accept the banishment which was but the seal of her 
lifelong loneliness. Away from them all and made dead, she would be 
no longer either a hindrance or an irritation ; her absence would be 
their gain ; and she—she could not be more miserable and she might 
easily be less so. And then, Leslie’s adjuration that she would not 
give him up—come what might, that she would be faithful to her 
friends! No, it was impossible. She must stand by the true and 
forsake that which was only seeming—she must not give up the 
Crawfords. 

She turned her face to her mother, not defiantly, but set and stern 
with her pain, and strong with the power of her love. 

“No,” she said in a low voice; “I cannot give them up. They are 
dearer to me than life itself!” 

“Then you throw over your mother and sisters,” said Mrs. Win- 
stanley with the accent of one who has finished the business on hand 
and pronounced the final word. “I knew that harm would come of 
this horrid office life—this disgraceful rambling about the streets by 
yourself ; and I was right. Now go upstairs and pack your things ; 
I will put you into lodgings to-morrow, with Miss Cluff as your 
chaperon. Insolent and disobedient as you are, you are my daughter, 
and I will do my duty to the last!” . 

“Go, Perdita,’ said Thomasina, who saw that her mother 
was breaking down, and who dreaded nothing so much as _ her 
distress. 

“Poor darling mumsey, but we love you!” said Eva, putting her 
arms round her mother’s neck and kissing her. 

And for the moment her caress was perfectly sincere. She forgot 
all that had been done whereof she herself was the starting-point, and 
remembered only that she loved her mother, and wanted to make up 
to her by her own sweetness for the sorrow which that horrid Perdita 
had caused her. Feeling is a fact truly, but it is a fact like coloured 
glass. The landscape is not quite the same when looked at through 
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a yellow pane as when looked at through a blue one; and just now 
Eva’s feelings were in the highest degree transforming. 

Here then was an end of all things and Perdita’s fate finally fixed. 
She was to be banished from home not only for what she had done 
but for what she had not done—not only because she was yoked to 
her own misdeeds but also in some mysterious way saddled with Eva’s. 
And she had to keep silence and bear with the dignity of a martyr 
condemnation which she had not earned, save in that general way by 
which her ill-luck had laid her open to perpetual condemnation, ever 
since she had become an individuality at all. 

The root of it all was want of money. Had Mrs. Winstanley not 
been so much in debt and so poor, the efficient settlement of her 
daughters would not have been a matter of such vital interest— 
Perdita’s comparative plainness would not have then been such a loss 
nor would the beauty of the other two have been so important an invest- 
ment ; she would not have been left so much to herself to think without 
guidance, to act without control ; perhaps she would have been less 
democratic—and yet, her democracy was in her very blood! it was 
bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh—and she would certainly not 
have been thrown on the sympathy and friendship of people in a lower 
social sphere like the Crawfords, or of those in a different phase of 
thought like Bell Blount. Yes, it was all due to those velvet rags, and 
Mrs. Winstanley’s natural desire to retain the velvet and hide the rags. 

Thomasina confessed the whole thing in her self-communings when 
making up her mind how to act. She was very sorry for Perdita ; 
but there was no other way to save all than by sacrificing her. It 
would never do to let mother know the truth about that foolish little 
Eva. She was the biggest prize and she must be well married. She 
was a fool—there was no doubt of that—and a naughty fool too; but 
Thomasina knew that she did not mean all the harm into which her 
folly would have led her, and that even this last and most dangerous 
escapade meant silliness and what she chose to think was love, not 
vice or anything horrible. Perdita was a family disaster, if a good 
girl in herself, and she was sure to bring them into disgrace. It 
was no use saving her for the common weal; she was useless; and 
it was better to let her be sacrificed even if unjustly than that Eva 
should bear the penalty of her own misdeeds, whereby they would all 
be ruined outright. We all have to suffer one for the other, thought 
Thomasina—down to lambs and those poor little singing birds! A 
few pet beasts are sacred ; but only a few; and for the rest the whole 
scheme of life is sacrifice, the whole law suffering. It was very sad 
and she was really sorry. 

Tears were in her eyes as she thought of poor Perdita and all that 
she would suffer. But it must be. It was better that she should be 
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unhappy than that mother should be broken-hearted and the family 
ruined ; and if she would keep up with those chemist people she had 
better keep up with them out of the house and where the family were 
not implicated, than while living at home and tainting them all with 
the same low-bred strain. 

With which reasoning Thomasina, the incarnation of common 
sense, justified herself. Not kinder than fate, not softer than law, 
she followed as her reason led, and acted on the axiom of the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number as steadily as the most enlightened 
political economist could desire. It was by no fault of hers if that 
axiom included the victimization of the innocent. When was it 
otherwise ? What had the poor scapegoat done to be laden with the 
sins of a people? and why should Andromeda be chained to a rock, 
that the mass of the multitude might be saved? So with poor 
Perdita. She was the ballast flung out to lighten the sinking ship— 
Andromeda devoted to sacrifice that her mother and sisters might be 
saved—the scapegoat driven off into the desert laden with sins not 
her own—all, that judgment might be averted and destruction 
staved off where, though it was due, it would fall so much more 
heavily ! 

Yes, Thomasina had done well according to her lights; now to 
finish this tough piece of work and bring Bois-Duval to a sense of 
his guilt and to the relinquishment of his prey. 


Cuarter XXXIII. 


TO THE RESCUE, 


Waar a miserable breakfast it was! Eva was in bed, half offended, 
half frightened by the severe scolding that Thomasina had given her 
yesterday ; Mrs. Winstanley had a headache, and might be marked 
dangerous ; Thomasina was pale, glacial, inscrutable: and Perdita 
had the swollen eyes and parti-coloured complexion of one who has 
not slept and who has cried all through the night. It was a very 
nexus of distress for every one alike, and to Mrs. Winstanley it was 
as if she had touched the ground. 

The breakfast passed in silence; only when she was leaving to go 
to her office did Perdita break through the uncomfortable stillness of 
the hour. 

“What am I to do, mother?” she said with a sob in her voice, 
“ Am I to find lodgings for myself, or come back here, or what am I 
to do?” 

“Come back here; I will have found a place for you,” answered 
Mrs. Winstanley, not looking at her daughter. 
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Her maternal instinct had never been strongly excited for this 
uncomfortable rebel ; still it was there—if in a very minor degree, 
all the same it was there. 

“Good-bye, mother,” then said Perdita, beginning to tremble. 

“T shall see you again. You need not take leave in this formal 
manner,” said Mrs. Winstanley brusquely. 

She did not mean this as unkindness. On the contrary her very 
brusqueness was a kind of self-defence against breaking down on her 
own side. But Perdita read it as a snub, and left for her work with 
a heart more sore and sad than need have been. 

“That poor misguided child!” said Mrs. Winstanley with a curious 
mixture of anger and distress. 

“She is terribly annoying,” answered Thomasina quietly. “ But 
you must not fret, dearest mother. When Eva and I are married 
things will be quite different then. She will have had a lesson ; we 
shall not be here to make you feel the difference between us and her ; 
and then she can do the family no mischief.” 

“You forget this dreadful chemist,” cried Mrs. Winstanley. 
“The disgraceful mystery of the night before last—where could 
she have been going at that hour of the nigtt, Thomasina ?—the 
terrible chance there is of her marrying him. No, things will not 
be put entirely to rights even when you and Eva are married! And 
when will that be?” she sighed to herself with the sickness of 
deferred hope. 

“Tf she does marry him of course we must discard her,” said 
Thomasina. “That will be a necessity for our self-respect. But 
perhaps she will not go so far as that. And at all events she cannot 
marry him just yet, so that we have time before us.” 

Mrs. Winstanley smiled. It was but a pale and watery kind of 
smile truly, still it was better than the former look of grim despair. 
She sighed as well as smiled. 

“You always cheer me, Thomasina,” she said. “ You have a 
wonderful knack of putting things in the best light. I only hope 
that this time you may prove a true prophet.” 

“Believe, mother; that is better than hoping,” her daughter 
answered, answering back her smile but not her sigh. 

And now something else had to be done, and Thomasina was the 
one who must do it. It was a bold step to take; but when matters 
are desperate boldness is the best policy ; and matters were desperate 
enough now! This foolish wickedness between Eva and Bois-Duval 
was of even more consequence than the rebel’s craze for the chemist ; 
it must be put a stop to at once, and Thomasina was the only one 
to do it. Mother must know nothing about it; Eva could not be 
trusted to break off the affair; she would promise mountains and 
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seas, but she would break her word while the breath was warm on 
her lips; and Perdita was of course out of the question. In any 
family matter whatever, where nice handling and delicate diplomacy 
was needed, that tactless savage was worse than useless. No, 
Thomasina herself was the only one who could undertake the business 
of the moment ; and she made up her mind what to do, bold, hazardous, 
extreme as her action might be. 

‘“‘ Mother,” she said, soon after the last word on Perdita had been 
said; “I am going to Mrs. Merton, if you have no objection. I will 
be back before luncheon. We can look for Perdita’s lodgings 
in the afternoon if you do not mind my going to Mrs. Merton 
now.” 

“ Certainly, my dear, go if you like,” answered Mrs. Winstanley, 
not expressing any kind of surprise. 

She believed in her daughter’s good sense, and felt sure she had a 
wise reason for all that she did, even though things might look odd. 
Therefore when she said that she would go and see Mrs. Merton 
in uncanonical hours, Mrs. Winstanley assented without opposition, 
merely saying : 

“Go if you like; and give her my kind regards.” 

Thomasina kissed her mother as she left the room; dressed herself 
with care; put a thick black Shetland veil into her pocket ; and drove 
off in a close cab—not to Mrs. Merton’s house, but to M. le Vicomte 
de Bois-Duval’s hotel. It was a tremendous thing to do; but 
Thomasina had calculated closely. It was just the kind of thing that 
would touch the imaginative chivalry of a Frenchman; and Bois- 
Duval, though unscrupulous and dishonourable, had his high lights 
like the rest of us. And more than this—it flattered his vanity that 
this frosty Venus, this impenetrable and excellent Thomasina should 
thus put herself in his power, should abase herself so far before him, 
should trust so grandly to his generosity, to his honour as a French- 
man, to his dignity of man. When the lady closely veiled, who had been 
ushered into the room where he sat in gorgeous dressing-gown and 
slippers flirting with his coffee and toying with his roll, took off that 
Shetland mask from before her face, and showed the clear-cut hand- 
some frozen features of Thomasina Winstanley, he knew what was 
before him as clearly as if the scene had been already rehearsed. And 
he admired her courage. Pardi! it was un-French, but it was 
sublime! As he stood with all his Gallic grace and gallantry, 
bowing low and asking to what was he indebted for the honour of 
this visit ? and would she not do him the honour of sitting down ?— 
he half wondered for 2 moment whether this excellent young lady 
had gone down before him like so many others, and if she had come 
for herself among other things. But he did not wonder long. 
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Thomasina was not the person to allow false impressions to remain 
when these were not part of her plan. 

“Thank you,” she said, deliberately choosing the most comfortable 
chair in the apartment, and the one where she could dispose herself 
and her train with most grace. 

Had it been Perdita, she would have thought it carrying meat to 
idols—confessing Satan—had she sat down and made herself com- 
fortable in the room of the abhorred—had she prepared for a quiet 
argument on social expediency, or done anything but stand like a 
sentinel in defence of outraged virtue, while denouncing the sinner 
like a Pythoness. 

“M. le Vicomte,” said Thomasina when she had comfortably seated 
and gracefully adjusted herself; “I have come to speak to you about 
my sister Eva.” 

Her voice was as quiet, her manner as composed as usual; two 
burning spots on her cheeks alone showing that she was not as cold 
as that famous ‘carved lady on a monument.’ 

Bois-Duval smiled and bowed. 

“The charming child! ” he said almost paternally. 

“You know, M. le Vicomte, you do not intend to marry her,” 
continued Thomasina, just in the same cold quiet unimpressionable 
way. She would have shown more interest had she been speaking of 
anew gown or a day’s pleasure. What was the use of hysterics ? 
She wanted the thing settled, and it was far better to take it up on a 
common-sense basis and in a business-like manner than to dash off 
into Pindarics either of crimination or entreaty. 

“TI could scarcely aspire to the honour of Mademoiselle Eva's 
charming hand,” said Bois-Duval with profound self-abasement. 

A look of scorn shot from Thomasina’s eyes. 

“Justso. But as things are you stand in the way of her marrying 
any one else,” she said. , 

He spread out his hands in graceful deprecation. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “ you afflict me; and surprise as much as 
you afflict. The little Eva is but a child to me—charming, gracious, 
adorable, but only on the threshold—an ingénue in the freshness and 
charm of her innocence, but for anything deeper or nearer, the idea 
until now has never presented itself to my mind.” 

“Granted ; I accept your version, M. le Vicomte. But having 
now received another from me—having heard from me the deliberate 
statement that your attentions are disastrous to the future well-being 
and your presence here is hindering the fit establishment of my 
little sister, will you not act with the proverbial chivalry of your 
nation, and efface yourself? Will you not leave England at once— 
this very day? I appeal to youas a man of society. You know the 
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vital necessity of a good marriage for a young girl like Eva, without 
fortune, and fatherless.” Here Thomasina raised her eyes with a 
sudden flash that seemed almost to scorch the man’s heart by its 
intensity of scorn. ‘ An excellent chance is lying at her feet, and 
nothing but the disturbing influence of your presence stands in the 
way of her immediate acceptance.” 

“Your demand is somewhat sudden, mademoiselle,” said Bois- 
Duval, as gravely as if all this was true—as indeed it was in sub- 
stance if not in form. ‘I have business in London which demands 
my attention. To leave so a l’improviste 

He looked from the ceiling to the floor and back again, as if 
between the two lay the obstacle to his going. 

“Your business surely may wait for a short time,” she urged. 
“As soon as Eva is married there can be no objection to your coming 
back. It is only until then—to remove the charm and fascination 
which unfortunately you exercise over her, and which you yourself, 
as a man of honour, a true Frenchman, know is unutterably disastrous, 
seeing that you do not intend to marry her yourself.” 

Bois-Duval was touched. This kind of reasoning—the only kind 
that would have moved him—took him at the right place. 

“Mademoiselle, your are fit to be the leader of a political salon!” 
he said with admiration, almost with enthusiasm. “I yield to your 
reasoning. It is sublime. I will not be an obstacle to the marriage 
of the little Eva. A Frenchman knows how to retire—to suffer, if 
need be, for the good of another, and that other an adorable child like 
the little Eva! Pray assure yourself of my fidelity to my promise. 
I leave London to-night. Perhaps fate will permit me to renew 
my friendship with your charming family, when, if the little one is 
married, our intercourse will be freer.” 

His eyes flashed when he said this. He thought it a master-stroke. 
The secret threat that underlaid it indemnified him somewhat for the 
substantial checkmate that he had received. 

“ When she is married she will then be her husband’s care, and we 
shall not have the responsibility,” said Thomasina. “ Till then our 
mother, and I, as her eldest sister, are her guardians ; and our first 
duty is to marry her according to her beauty and social standing.” 

“Just so,” said Bois-Duval. ‘And believe me, mademoiselle, it 
would be better for English society in general if more eldest sisters 
thought as you do and acted with the decision and good sense that 
you have shown.” 

“Thank you,” she said coldly. “Fortunately, however, it is not 
often needed in society,” she added somewhat enigmatically. Hazy 
grammar makes a safe kind of veil when it is not desirable to show 
a thought too clearly. “Then I have accomplished my mission, 
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M. le Vicomte ?” she said, after a short pause. ‘ You leave London 
to-night ; and you swear not to write to Eva—” she stopped herself 
at the “again” which very nearly tumbled over the heels of her 
sister’s name—“ nor to make any attempt to see her?” 

“On the honour of a Frenchman!” was his answer, putting his 
hand on his heart. 

“T have no more to say,” said Thomasina rising from her chair. 
“ Adieu, M. le Vicomte. I trust to your promise. Bon voyage.” 

“ Adieu, mademoiselle,” he answered; “mademoiselle the peer- 
less.” 

He made a profound bow; his face was full of genuine ad- 
miration. Had she wept or raved, reproached him with his 
conduct or threatened him with its consequences, had she declared 
what she knew or defied him to excuse himself, had she done any of 
the wildly sincere and generously passionate things which Perdita 
would have done, she would not have had the smallest influence over 
him. He might have promised anything and everything to gain 
time and end strife, but he would not have stirred an inch from his 
design. But this quiet immorality, this cynical good sense, this 
apotheosis of worldly wisdom, penetrated him through and through 
with respect; and he yielded to her as to a mistress in the art where 
he too aspired to be a master. 

He half forcibly took her hand and kissed it. 

“ Mademoiselle, you are divine!” he said with ardour. 

Thomasina shuddered and instinctively wiped her hand. Proud, 
pure, cold as she was, it was contaminatiom to have been touched by 
his lips even through the protecting glove. If to him she was a 
divinely beautiful and gifted woman, mistress of his most sacred art, 
of the highest grade in his highest school of social philosophy, to her 
he was only a human reptile to be cajoled out of her path merely 
because she was not strong enough to crush him beneath her heel. 
Cajoled or crushed he was nothing but a reptile, and his touch made 
her shudder. She turned away and at the door, which he held open 
for her, made him a stately courtesy—as stately as the courtesy of a 
queen acknowledging the service of a vassal; then slowly descended 
the stairs, feeling as if she had come out of some terrible conflict 
where the stakes had been for life or death—and had come out 
victorious. She had discomfited the most deadly enemy of their 
family fortunes; saved her mother from heart-break and her sister 
from shame; packed up the sin that could not be denied in a neat 
little parcel which she had strapped on to innocent but befitting 
shoulders ; and had cleared the way for Sir James Kearney to take 
when it should please him to walk down the Via Sacra of matrimony. 

Thomasina knew but little of the pain that follows on bad actions 
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and an uneasy conscience; she knew almost as little of that inner 
glow which accompanies meritorious effort and sacrifice of the finer 
sort. But to-day she did feel that inner glow. She had done her 
duty bravely and heroically, and she deserved well of fame and fate. 

She drove off to Mrs. Merton’s jubilant in heart, if just as calm in 
bearing as was her wont; and with the feeling of a gambler in luck, 
as if all that she did must succeed and she had only to go in and 
sweep the board. 

Mrs. Merton was at home. She was rather surprised to see this 
incarnation of social propriety at such an unconventional hour; but 
when Thomasina explained to her that they wanted to secure her for an 
afternoon which they were about to give, with music and recitations 
to amuse the unspoiled and bore the blasés, then she accepted the 
innovation as a personal compliment, and was quite prettily touched 
by the friendliness and grace of the girl’s action. 

“ What does she mean by it? What does she expect to make by 
me?” thought Mrs. Merton to herself while smiling and purring, 
thanking Miss Winstanley with such nice soft comfortable warmth, 
and saying how glad she should be to go. 

“ And you will be sure to bring Sir James Kearney as your body-: 
guard?” said Thomasina with a flattering insinuation of Mrs. 
Merton’s superior power in that direction. “There is to be a young 
débutante in whose success my mother has taken great interest, and 
we want Sir James to hear her. She has a magnificent voice and we 
know how fond Sir James is of music. Mother prefers her voice to 
Nilsson’s.” 

“Is she pretty ?” asked Mrs. Merton carelessly. 

* Not very,” answered Thomasina. “She would have too much if, 
with her voice and genius, she had beauty too! She would leave 
nothing for others! ” 

“No, it is a wise dispensation of Providence that geniuses are so 
seldom pretty,” said Mrs. Merton. ‘ Homeliness has the brains and 
beauty goes without. 


“But sometimes pretty people are clever enough,” said Thomasina 
a little drily. 

She knew that she herself was pretty ; and she thought that she 
had just been very clever. 

“Not often,” insisted Mrs. Merton lazily. “Look at your two 
sisters for instance—a case in point. She what a beautiful little 
creature Eva is, but no one would call her clever; just as no one 
would call your sister Perdita, who is so clever, pretty.” 

“ That is not quite the case in point,” drawled Thomasina. “ For 
Eva is no fool, and Perdita would be really quite charming if she 
would but take pains with herself and make the most of her points.” 
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“My dear, she has no points to make the best of,” said Mrs. 
Merton. “ How she came to be the sister of you and Eva is always 
a mystery tome. What could your mother have been thinking of!” 
she added naively. 

“She has the kind of face which those who like her think 
handsome and those who do not like her call plain,” said Thomasina. 
“As I like her very much in spite of all her oddities, I think her 
handsome, my poor Perdita! but very unformed and not set off.” 

Mrs. Merton raised her eyebrows and made no answer. And as 
just at this moment the little indicator, which clicked in the drawing- 
room when the visitor’s bell rang downstairs, gave its warning sound, 
there was something else besides Perdita’s comparative beauty or plain- 
ness to discuss. 


“That must be my brother,” she said quietly, raising her sleepy 
eyes to Thomasina’s face. 

“We have not seen him very lately,” answered the girl quite 
as quietly. Again she felt as the gambler in luck when he stakes 
and knows beforehand that he shall win. “And really,” she added, 
with the finest and nicest shade of tenderness that was ever thrown 
into a face and voice; “I can hardly understand life without Mr. 
Brocklebank taking some part in it. He has been such a good friend 
to us.” 

“He is very staunch when he once takes up people,” answered 
Mrs. Merton, as the door opened and Benjamin appeared. 

Clarissa rose to meet her brother; after a moment’s hesitation 
Thomasina rose too. It was against the rules of conventional pro- 
priety, but the ironmaster was a man whom it was wiser to soften 
rather than to pique. Those fared best with him who expected 
least from him and did the most for him ; and Thomasina understood 
this clearly. 

‘We have not seen you for sucha long time!” she said, lifting up 
her beautiful brown eyes and smiling with that lovely smile of hers 
which was like a subtle perfume interpenetrating the whole atmo- 
sphere. 

“ Miss Winstanley is very good,” said Benjamin stifily ; “ but some- 
times absence is more desirable than association; and perhaps I have 
imposed myself once too often on the family at No. 100.” 

“No; that would be impossible,” said ‘Thomasina with divine sweet- 
ness. ‘ We are constant people at our house, and never weary of our 
friends.” 

“You may disappoint them,” answered Mr. Brocklebank, with a 


certain gloomy irritation, the meaning of which Thomasina understood 
only too well. 


She smiled again with increased sweetness. 
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“ Not intentionally,” she said. ‘“ Believe me, none of us, from 
mother to Eva and down to our very servants, would annoy you 
intentionally. I hope no one has done so by inadvertence. Oh! I 
remember now, you were displeased with Perdita the other night ? 
She was obstinate and tiresome, and would not do as you wished her 
about these new friends of hers? But then you see, that is just 
Perdita! If she has made up her mind that such and such a thing 
is right, no power on earth can move her. But you must not visit 
her eccentricities on us!” she added in a pleading voice and almost 
caressing manner—decidedly caressing for such a frosty Venus as she 
was. 

“Miss Perdita is a very wrong-headed young lady,” said Benjamin 
severely. 

“Yes,” sighed Thomasina; ‘‘ very; but true-hearted,” she added. 
‘She has fallen under bad influences of late, and the very strength 
and loyalty of her character give these people power over her. It is 
a great pity. We are all so much grieved! ” 

“T know nothing about all that,” said the ironmaster disdainfully. 
“T only know that she does not recognize her friends or understand 
her duties, and that I have done with her—washed my hands of her. 
She may sink or swim as she can, for me; I will not trouble myself 
about her again.” 

“ But I hope that we shall not all share in your displeasure?” 
said Thomasina with a suspicion of pathos in her voice. 

“My dear, will you excuse me for a moment? I have some house- 
hold business to attend to,” said Mrs. Merton, lounging up from her 
comfortable chair. ‘ Benjamin, as Thomasina is here ”—she did not 
often call the young queen so familiarly by her name—“she can 
entertain you till I come back. You won’t mind ? ” 

“No,” said Thomasina gently; and “No,” said Benjamin 
decidedly. 

“And how are things progressing at West Hill Gardens? ” 
asked the iron merchant in a confidential way, when his sister had 
left the room. He brought his chair a few feet nearer to 
Thomasina’s. 

“JT cannot say very well,” answered Thomasina: “and as I feel 
you ought to know everything about us, dear Mr. Brocklebank, I am 
so glad that I have met you this morning. I should like to tell you 
all.” 

“T hope Miss Winstanley has nothing very unpleasant to narrate,” 
was the grave response. 

‘Indeed not much else,” she said. “Mother has decided to send 
Perdita away from home for a little time. She will be better for a 
change, and perhaps the strange influence that is now over her will 
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be broken. At all events, she is going with our old governess, 
Miss Cluff—and that is the first thing to tell you.” 

Mr. Brocklebank gave a sigh of relief. 

“Tt is well,” he said. “I am glad of it.” 

“And then the old pecuniary strain continues,” said Thomasina, 
still quiet and gentle. “Mother is so brave and good about every- 
thing, it almost breaks my heart to see her, knowing as I do what she is 
suffering. Poor Perdita having turned out so unsatisfactorily—having 
misused her freedom so terribly—tries her very much: and then this 
dreadful loss of money! Oh, Mr. Brocklebank—you who know 
everything and can do everything—put me in the way of earning 
money so that I can help my mother!” 

How lovely her eyes looked with that clever artificial tenderness, 
that histrionic pathos thrown into them! Benjamin felt his veins 
tingle as he looked into the superb face that looked into his, all its 
pride softened, all its coldness melted. Had he made a mistake? 
Had he chosen the less and left the greater and the better? Was it 
too late to repair that mistake? He had never been quite sure, he 
said to himself; and perhaps Thomasina had been the magnet all 
along, even when he had suffered himself to be deflected by her sister. 

“Tf Miss Winstanley chooses she can save all,” he said in a low 
voice. 

“How?” asked Thomasina with sweet unconsciousness; but a 
little tremor passed over her, and she turned deadly pale. 

“T will write to her this evening and tell her,” said Benjamin 
Brocklebank. 

“ And not now?” she said, still playing at unconsciousness. 

“T will write,” he repeated huskily. 

She looked at him again with eyes as innocent as Eva's. Then 
something seemed to come into them that made her drop them as if 
struck with secret shyness and the sweet shame of maidenly love. 
Yet the quivering of her lips and the shiver that ran through her 
were in flat contradiction to this shy sweet shame. The one spoke 
of bliss, the other betokened agony. Between the two which was 
true ? 

That evening a letter came to Thomasina in Benjamin Brocklebank’s 
well-known handwriting. When she had read it she went up to her 
mother and put her arms round her neck. 

“Mother, you are saved!” she said in a low voice, but firm as the 
voice of a strong heart braced to sacrifice. ‘ Mr. Brocklebank has 
asked me to marry him.” 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Winstanley, letting her work drop from 
her hands. “Thank God, who has protected me!” she repeated 
piously, believing what she said, and that the Eternal had mingled 
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in her affairs so that she might not have to suffer for her own misdeeds 
of extravagance and folly. ‘‘ My own good child! my own dear girl! 
Ah, what a blessing you have always been to me, my Thomasina! 
What should I have done without you! What do I not owe you!” 

“You owe me nothing, mother,” her daughter answered quietly. 
“T have done only my duty.” 

“But how unlike your poor sister Perdita! She might have saved 
me too, and she would not. Oh, Thomasina, if I could once feel safe 
and free! IfI could but have you and Eva well married and all 
my debts paid off!” 

“You shall, mother,” said Thomasina. “ We will get you straight 
and well provided for; and Eva shall marry Sir James. The be- 
ginning of the end has come.” 

“ And you do not dislike him ?—say you are not making too great 
a sacrifice!” said Mrs. Winstanley holding her daughter's hand in 
hers. 

Thomasina turned away abruptly. 

“Do not let us speak of that,” she said hastily and with a shudder 
she could not hide. Then she turned back to her mother fondly : 
‘Do not trouble yourself about me, mother,” she said with a brave 
smile. “I like him quite well enough to marry him and make him 
a good wife. And you will be happy!” 

She said this just as Mrs. Merton, discussing the Winstanley family 
with her brother, and repeating to him what she had said to Thomasina 
about the apportionment of beauty and brains between Eva and 
Perdita, wound up by saying with a smile: 

“T should have excepted Thomasina herself, for she is both beauti- 
ful and clever—the cleverest woman I know, out and out.” 

“ And the most fortunate,” replied Benjamin enigmatically. 











